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LATER FRIENDSHIPS. 

r pause is something very attractive as well as singularly 

touching in the meeting of old friends who have been 
separated for years Time is for once of no account, and 
the dignified matrons go back with warmth and vivacity to 
the experiences of their girlhood, chatting unreservedly of 
those happy days. Nothing is prettier than the resumption 
of the familiar names, which have perhaps fallen into almost 
total disuse as new dignitics displaced them, or strange sur- 
roundings exacted more formality. ‘* Mother” or ‘ Grand- 
mother Mrs.” or ‘‘ Miss” give way to the girlish appella- 
tions, and the older women are young again, although each 
may confide to some third person that she never would have 
known Clara or Kitty had they met without preparation. 

The charm of early intimacy is so great and lasting that 
it has been said, with that tone of authority which is so im 
posing that we yield to it almost without question, that no 
real end enduring friendship can be formed after people 
have passed their first youth; that there is always something 
lacking when we have to explain the past, instead of saying 
to our friend, ‘“‘ You remember,” or ‘‘ You know”; that our 
talk aod letters should “ blossom from out a common vein 
of memory,” or intercourse will be without the subtle flavor, 
the exquisite aroma of true friendship. The theory has un- 
doubtedly much in its favor, but it admits of discussion, 
and probably does not count as many adherents as such a 
dogmatic proposition seems to take for granted. The 
changes and chances of this mortal life are fatal to our ac- 
ceptance of this narrow doctrine. It is not alone the inevi 
table separations of a world of change which alter conditions. 
Mental and spiritual growth differ with each individual, 
some stopping all culture with the ending of school life, 
while others go on delighting in intellectual gains, and ever 
widening and strengthening all their powers. Then the 
early friendship no longer satisfies every requirement, and 
while it still retains its hold and the sweetness which always 
clings to youthful associations, the more developed nature 
reaches out for that which will perfectly gratify its long 
ings. When those whose tastes are congenial are found, 
there is a glow of contentment, a cordiality which proves 
that in friendship, as in love, 

“there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, . 
New, as if brought from other epheres, 
Yet welcome as if loved for years.” 

We are bidden of old friends to be most miserly, but it is 
not intended that we should be churlish towards new- 
comers, and deny them full admission simply because their 
virtues and excellences have not been always known and 
appreciated; therefore, as we go on in life, we may not re- 
fuse to entertain with our heart’s best those who have 
hitherto been strangers. Into our later horizons come gra- 
cious people who, we cannot help feeling, are destined to be 
very dear to us,and to whom we might say, as Sir Walter 
Scott said to Mrs. Hemans, ‘‘ There are some whom we meet, 
and should like ever after to claim as kith and kin, and you 
are one of those.” 

In these new friendships there may not, indeed, be the ex- 
pansiveness Which is such a prominent characteristic of the 
earlier ones, for, as life is found to be more serious than it 
looked to the candid eyes of youth, a certain reticence grows 
upon us; but there is an attraction in the reserve, and a fab- 
cination attending the rare and spontaneous disclosure of 
qualities whose existence we instinctively recognized, and 
which charm us more and more as they emerge from the 
indefiniteness of mere acquaintance. These revelations often 
make apparent unlikenesses, or rather distinct differences in 
likeness, which might seem unpropitious, but which are 
really favorable to closer alliance, recalling Madame Mohl’s 
piquant and felicitous phrase describing two friends who 

suit each other like a pair of gloves.” Exact similarity 
of tastes is not always a bond, and the most nearly perfect 
friendships are those in which the high contracting parties 
find their counterparts, the natures which supplement their 
own “vith qualities in which they are deficient, and with 
whom intercourse has always the freshness as well as the 
familiarity of the natural dawn. 


RARE-RIPE. 
wes the Greek poet exclaimed, 


“If Zeus chose ne a queen of the flowers in his mirth, 
He would call to the rose and would royally crown it; 
For the rose, O the rose, is the pride of the earth, 
Is the joy of the plants that are growing upon it,” 


he would not have been blameworthy if he had had that 
variety of the rose family in his mind whose fruit is the 
peach, and whose life is a thing of beauty and of delight 
from birth to death, from the spring flowering of tiny rose- 
lets strung along the bare branch to the mature ripeness 
which allowed Browning's fancy to people the verdurous 
spaces among others with 


“Some rosy shape continaing the peach, 
Carved bee-wise o'er its boughs, as rosy limbs 
Depending nestied in the leaves, and jast 
From a cleft rose-peach the whole Dryad sprang!” 


The peach, as one might suppose, has a royal ancestry, 
born as it is of the rose that science tells us did not come on 
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earth until man came to enjoy it, and pursuing its way 
awhile through the almond that shakes its blossoms in Per- 
sian suns and in the courts of Oriental palaces, reached its 
perfection here in the new West, where it has become an 
object of inter-State commerce, whole railway trains in the 
harvest season running to carry it, and it only. 

When one takes in hand a great ruddy-streaked golden 
peach, wrapped in blushing velvet, tinted by the sun lavish- 
ly as the west is at fall of day, its rich flesh dripping with 
lusciousness, with that bitter-sweet and honey-tart flavor 
which belongs to all the other delicious things of life, as 
well the immaterial as the material, and thinks that here is 
another thing to the credit side of America’s account with 
the world, since on her shores only is it produced so cheaply 
and in such quantity that the poor and humble can have 
it freely, one is tempted, for a mad luxury-loving moment, 
to think that if America had done no more for the world’s 
pleasure it would have done enough in this. For nowhere 
else are there such peach orchards as we have. In Europe 
the peach is more often grown trained flatly on trellises than 
in unsupported trees, on account of the insufficient ripening 
power of the climates, or else it is grown in cold-houses, un- 
der glass, and dwarfed; for it is extraordinarily sensitive to 
temperature, and even in our own orchards it answers so 
quickly to the touch of the sun that any too early spell of 
warm weather will start the buds and ruin the crop. In the 
old countries gardeners have meddled with its perfection, not 
only dwarfing the tree, but multiplying its flowering quality 
and reducing its fruit-bearing power, so that it has blossoms 
double, as the hundred-leaved rose, and others as beautiful 
as the camellia, and in the far east fruit flat as if pressed, or 
long and crooked as a biguonia pod. The peach, too, is an- 
other singular illustration of response to the needs and 


‘ uses of humanity and civilization; for, having the prussic- 


acid poison in its kernel, cultivation has so changed its 
character that, instead of retaining a poisonous power, it has 
gained a medicinal one, and many an “auld wife” regards 
it as a sovereign remedy for the ailments that are often prev- 
alent just as it is ready to be eaten, and to give relicf and 
cure—that is, if it is ripe when eaten; unripe, it is hurtful, 
as green fruit has ever been since the days of the Garden of 
Eden, and takes its revenge on the consumer who has not 
allowed it to gather and complete its full richness. 


A REMINISCENCE OF NEWPORT. 


a | SAW them coming 

in together, Babson 
holding back the cur- 
tain at the door. She 
was faultlessly dressed, 
earried her head with 
easy distinction, and 
paused for one brief 
secoud on the thresh- 


old, after the manner 
of all well-trained wo- 


men entering a room, You can always catch, if you will, 
as they stand for that infinitesimal fraction of time, their 
dominating thought, whether it be one of pride or timidity, 
of easy deference or a challenge to the admiration of the 
room they feel certain to excite. 

The man who was with her was short, with a deeply pit- 
ted complexion, thin hair, and highly waxed mustache. Had 
he been her husband her effort, 1 knew, would have been to 
seem detached, as it were, to be independent of him, as 
though the very fact of a mutual bondage made her scru- 
pulous about suggesting the freedom of each. Had she 
been a young girl, and he her acknowledged lover, you 
would have felt an indescribable something wherever they 
moved, whether together or apart. She would have tilted a 
shoulder toward him, however slightly. As it was, she 
neither looked toward him, nor moved with reference to 
him, and yet you felt she was as sure of his being near and 
about her as a hunter is of the dog who follows at his heels. 

“That's Lady Cliffe,” Mrs. Barker told me, in answer to 
my question. ‘It’s the first time she’s been back here since 
she married, and the man with her is the Duke of Gramont. 
His is the oldest tamily in Europe. I’m not sure she will 
remember me, but I'm going to see.” Mrs. Barker has never 
allowed any one to forget her whom I ever met. 

I joined Mrs. Gordon at the other end of the room, on that 
small Chippendale sofa that stands by the palms. You 
can see every one without having constantly to move. “I 
could not bear him at first,” Mrs. Gordon said, speaking of 
the Duke. ‘‘There’s something that always upsets me, 
rubs me the wrong way, when I see a pretty woman like 
that in open flirtation with such men, a mere position 
bringing to him « consideration that the man himself could 
never inspire. But after a while I began to believe there 
was something in the Duke to account for it, neither great 
nor noble, perhaps, but still something. I can only call it an 
unconscious consciousness of power and position, a sense so 
strong, so much a part of him, it convinces and converts and 
enthralls every one near him.” 

Mrs. Gordon held her lorgnette to her eyes as she spoke 
and watched the Duke, She talked as if to herself. ‘If 
I were an actor I should study men like that, uninterest- 
ing as they personally may be,” she said, laying down 
her glasses. ‘‘Ellen Terry caught the feeling intuitively 
when she played the queen, but Terris, didn’t you notice 
last winter, he never had it. You thought of his out- 
bursts, never of his kingship. I used to see the Duke at 
Newport last summer. Oh! you weren't there, were you? 
Why not?’ She spoke quickly, turning to me at last. I 
think she had forgotten me till then. ‘‘ You ought to 
have been. Such an excitement as there was about the 
races, and nobody able to tell even now whether they were 
suecessful enough for another year’s venture or not. All 
society turned out at first; and then came a few days of 
rain, when society was forced to stay at home; and then a 
few more racing days, when society would not go at all. 
No one could tell whether it was bored or whether it disap- 
proved. For of course you must realize it was a tremen- 
dous risk, introducing that sporting element into that con- 
servative place—all the bookkeepers and the hangers-on. 
Newport for years has fought every invasion, even to 
new lines of boats or cars; it preferred every inconven- 
ience of travelling and getting out of a berth at dawn to 
making it easy for the outside world to enter. Aud now to 
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have every avenue thrown open and the rabble encouraged 
was too much for many people. The race-track was beau- 
tiful, with a view for miles up and down the bay. Then 
there were the rows of splendidly appointed coaches, and 
the best-dressed women in the world seated on them, Asa 
spectacle it was fine; but somebody must have disapproved, 
for at the last, though three thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed, lots of horses were taken away without racing at 
all, I have heard. any oue told you?” 

I confessed my ignorance to Mrs. Gordon, and then un- 
til the lamps were lit outside, and Lady Cliffe and her at- 
tendant had long been gone, I listeved to all the gossip and 
talk of the summer. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE INTRUSION OF HUMAN NATURE. 


OWELL says of the hero of his ‘‘ The Courtin’,” a poem 
as local and lasting as anythivg by Burns, 
“ He was six feet o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit and human vatur’.” 
It is creatures like these who, appearing sometimes, though 
rarely, in novels, carry all before them as inevitably as the 
hero in a novel by Scott or Dumas or Weyman. It is these 
who in real life sometimes mock the devices of the politi- 
cians. Aud this simple insuperable quality of human nature 
is, whether for good or for evil, the part that remains still 
rplexing in all the devices for making the world over. 
‘ourier thought that he had thoroughly avalyzed the gifts 
and passions of man; he was perfectly sure that among a 
certain number of carefully chosen persons—call it 3347, or 
whatever the figures were—you would find every shading 
of character and temperament so perfectly represented that 
the whole would at once blend together and work like a 
charm. All the faults and virtues would just balance each 
other, and you would have nothing to do but set that squad 
apart in a phalanstery to be happy, aud proceed to pick out 
the next. He provided for no alternatives—there never were 
any alternatives for Fourier—aud he did not make it clear 
what to do while you were waiting; or, still worse, what to 
do if you made a mistake and got one wrongly combined 
person into your association. If you got 3346 only who 
were the right persons and one who was the wrong person, 
it is clear that you might have to begin your work all over 
again. Suppose, for instance, that the one person out of 
place happened to be Napoleon Bonaparte. 11 is clear that 
one wrongly distributed individual might wreck the pros- 
pects of the whole enterprise. In such a case numbers are 
nothing, as Josh Billings hus pointed out that “a healthy 
hornet, that feels well, is more than equal to breaking up a 
whole camp-meeting.” 

One may recognize, as many are coming to see, that cer- 
tain tendencies toward socialism are already modifying plat- 
forms and parties and people. One may also wonder, in 
reading the expounders of these tendencies, who prophesy 
such vast transformations as being a thing so easy and speedy 
—one wonders what they also are going to do with the 
sometimes inconvenient fact of human nature. Grant that 
universal suffrage, and shorter hours of labor, and collective 
ownership, and equalized incomes will remove many of 
the existing temptations to evil, what is to become of the 
temptations which remain? Grant every struggle of the 
world removed, what is to become of the flesh and the third 
member of the proverbial trio? -Giving everybody bread 
and shelter will not give them protection except from 
the comparatively few sins which grow out of the want of 
bread and shelter. Lookivg through the colamns which 
record crime in the newspapers, we find that only the minor- 
ity among these offences come from any such causes. Love 
and jealousy, hate and malice, ambition and treachery—these 
coutribute most largely to swell the list. Ina country vil- 
lage, where all are very nearly on an equality, aud there is 
such an absence of poverty that the advent of a distressed 
fumily is hailed with joy as a providential outlet for old 
clothes, some terrible crime may at apy moment come to the 
surface. It may equally come in the most carefully selected 
circle of millionaires, where each man may, if he will, give 
$20,000 for a new dressing-case. Some forms of peril and 
temptation may diminish through the mere changes in social 
institutions; thus, for instance, it is already noticeable how 
rare a theme for a novel in America is the seduction of the 

oor but virtuous girl by the rich employer or the powerful 

fandholder, while this still remains a stock situation in Eng- 
lish novels. In general this class of peril diminishes as the 
feudal conditions vanish from the world. But, after all, the 
main fact of sin and temptation, as incidents of human na- 
ture, remains. Nor is it yet plain what socialism, in its best 
estate, expects to do about it. 

This does not imply any revival of Calvinism or any spe- 
cial theories of depravity. Calvinism, in the strict sense, 
has had both its confirmation and its worst blow in the study 
of the laws of heredity—a study which has practically super- 
seded it. Here is the tremendous fact of alcoholism in the 
blood, for instance, the parent of more varied crimes than 
any other single source. Social grades have absolutely no- 
thing to do with it. There is quite as much of it among the 
rich as among the poor. In the vast majority of cases the 
victim is not driven into it by poverty or discomfort; it is 
rather the cause of these odutins. It visits the sins of 
parents on the children to the third and fourth generation. 
Grant that long periods may eliminate this yearning from 
the blood, and that improved habits in society may diminish 
or at last banish, the temptation. This, at any rate, must be 
a very prolonged process, And, besides, no German social- 
ist dreams of banishing beer, and Mr. Bellamy expressly pro- 
vides wine for the dwellers in his paradise. If the year 2000 
has not sufficed to bring about a change so moderate as this, 
can it so transform human nature that no two men shall 
woo the same woman, and that nobody shall have avy ene- 
mies? 

And the final problem what to do with the obstinately 
idle or quarrelsome or vindictive is one with which the 
most advanced theories fail to grapple. For years we have 
been having social science conventions, and the outcome of 
it all is that Mr. Brockway, the champion of humanity, still 
finds it a sacred duty to punish multitudes of his prisoners 
Wy personal application of a “paddle” on the bare body. 

r. Bellamy, in his reformed world, when the question is 
asked what to do with the obstinately rebellious, can only say 
that they will be cut off from all human society, whatever 
that may mean. It means either forcible banishment from 
the earth or else prison bars within it, and in either case 
what becomes of the millennium? It implies as Jong and 
patient a working and waiting as did the abolition of slavery 
or of the feudal system. And meanwhile we must accept 
the facts of human vature and make the best of them. 

ae We 
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= OUR PARIS 
LETTER 











P Weve just made a little trip to Paris to do some 


shopping and look about for the autumn fashions. 
There’s nothing more delightful than “to taste the uncon- 
ventional summer pleasures of the town.” Much as I love 
the country, I don’t mind telling you my private conviction 
that the best part of it all is the getting back. One has a 
sneaking yearning for the books and comforts and life and 
movement of an effete civilization even in the bosom of 
nature. And why shouldn’t we? If nature had been alto- 
gether satisfying, mankind would never have invented towns, 
to begin with. 

What makes Paris specially fascinating as a summer-place 
is its many-sidedness. That doesn’t mean, as you might 
perhaps suppose, only that it has its day side and its night 
side. It means that even with a fast resolution to keep 
your habitual life and surroundings away from you while 
you are in the country, so as to ‘‘ give yourself a rest,” so to 
speak, you can run up to Paris and be as far out of your 
every-day atmosphere as though you were a tourist just ar- 
rived in the place. You've only to change your “ quarticr,” 
et voila /—it’s done! 

We always have an eye out for the unexpected, when it's 
not uncomfortable, and this time went to a little hotel that we 
discovered about two weeks ago in one of Mr. Henry James's 
novels. The people he introduced us to who were staying 
there—not too long ago—were so very travelled, and so alto- 
gether just the sort of superior persons that we would like 
to be ourselves at our best, that we thought it must be ex- 
actly the kind of place we wanted, and it was. 

It was not far from the Rue de la Paix, to begin with, the 
very thought of which will make a shopper’s heart bound. 
There was no public dining-room, which showed it to be 
“really and truly” Parisian, of the older and more aristo- 
cratic sort. Our own little private salon, with its flowery 
walls, gay sunshine, and big easy-chairs, looked so enticing 
that although we had gone up with the firm intention of 
letting nobody know we were in town, we sent out “little 
blues” to the only two friends we could think of who were 
likely to be there,and gave them a breakfast. ‘* Little blues,” 
as you probably know, are the little blue card telegrams 
that circulate so freely about Paris. They are sealed and 
deposited in boxes at the different post-offices, from whence 
they are sent about by compressed air through pneumatic 
tubes. In an hour from the moment. of being put iuto a 
box they are delivered anywhere within the city limits. 

On ordinary occasions we breakfasted and dined at a little 
table in the charming salle d manger, looking out on a tiny 
court. Its walls were panelled and decorated with Watteau- 
like scenes in faded greens and dull roses. Round the court 
went trellises, over which clambered vines, and at their feet 
were banks of green things, with some of just that kind of 
cactus that Mrs. T—— used to have in her conservatory. 
How that did take™me back! ‘‘It only lacks the cat,” I 
said to myself, when all at once she came walking majesti 
cally forth. Such a dear old thing—a great Maltese! 

Opposite us we could see the cuisine, with the white- 
capped chef moving about among his shiny brasses. Deli- 
cious things to eat came out of that kitchen, much better 
things than Mr. and Mrs. Taffy could have got, par exemple, 
as they sat in the court of their hotel when they came back 
to Paris for a little trip. Altogether, everything was so dif- 
ferent to the Paris we live in ordinarily that the old tourist 
ardor came over us, and we were only restrained from go- 
ing to work to do the Louvre, Sévres, the Gobelins, the H6- 
tel Cluny, the Invalides, and half a dozen churches, includ- 
ing Notre Dame and the Sainte-Chapelle, by the thought of 
the shopping, for which, as I told you, we had gone up. 
For that matter, we could “scent the battle from afar,” for 
the groups of people at the two or three other little ta- 
bles were Americans and shoppers—lined with tourists, as 
the French saying is—and sentences like this came floating 
to our ears: *‘My embroidery basn’t come.” ‘Oh, hasn't 
it? Mine hasn’t come either.” ‘‘ That dressmaker prom- 
ised to send my things last night before seven, and they 
haven't come yet.” We couldn't help sympathizing mute- 
ly with the vicissitudes of our unknown sisters, and when 
I saw some of them at the station as I was leaving, it was 
all 1 could do to keep myself from rushing up and ask- 
ing if the embroidery at last came, and if the dressmaker 
finally sent the gowns. 

All this time I’ve been rambling away about our hotel 
and experiences there, because we really didn’t find out so 
very much about the fashions. At Worth’s they told us 
they would have nothing to show us for at least two weeks. 
Madame Pigis had just come back the day before from the 
country,and had nothing—absolutely nothing—to show. She 
said brown and green were to be prevailing colors. A great 
deal of cloth would be worn—drap découpe, cloth cut out in 
patterns. Neither moiré nor black satin would be much 
seen, but repped silks, failles, and ottomans—silks with 
heavy ribs. 

At Redfern’s we saw some of the new coats. Tailor-made 
coats, half-fitting, half-long, in light cloths, were shown for 
early autumn and even winter wear. One very smart model 
for winter was of beige cloth, with a picturesque collar of 
black Astrakhan, very much like the collars that were worn 
last winter. The coat had revers of drap découpé over black 
velvet, edged with Astrakhan. The gowns were conserva- 
tive tailor-made costumes, not different from the new ones 
I wrote you about that were worn at Cowes. Redfern’s 
skirts are only four and a half metres (four and seven- 
eighths yards) wide, but the great Paris dress-making houses 
are making a radical change in skirts. 

Honnet, in the Rue de Quatre Septembre, showed us some 
lovely models. Each skirt is cut a: according to 
the purpose for which the costume is intended, and a skirt 
this winter must be fitted as carefully as a bodice. We saw 
a charming little street gown in beige cloth. The skirt 
fitted perfectly tight at the top, flaring at the bottom, and 
falling in godet folds, and trimmed with bandes rapportées— 
the laid bands put on in a pattern which I have written 

ou about before, The bodice was a sort of blouse of 
biuet velvet, trimmed with the beige bands of cloth, not 
stitched down, but simply caught in at the top. Down the 
front, in place of buttons, went a cloth band edged on each 
side with a velvet fold a little fulled. A square collar went 
across the back, also trimmed with the cloth bands. The 
sleeves were of bluet velvet, full to the elbow, the lower 
part tight, and covered with a deep cuff, pointed over the 
sleeve at the top. 
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A smart gown for the street was in one of the new cré- 

ns—what is called erépon nuageuz, or cloudy crépon. 

his was in black with a raised cloudy design of bluet blue. 
The skirt was, as usual, tight-fitting at the top, and flaring 
at the bottom; but it was straight, except for three godet 
folds at the back. Down one side went a band of black 
velvet—narrow at the bottom, wide at the top, and bordered 
on each side with a wide black galloon in ket pattern, 
caught at intervals with black velvet bows. The bodice 
was beautifully fitting, and trimmed with the same galloon, 
put on to run over the shoulders and down the back, with 
cross-pieces simulating a yoke. 

Another chic little street gown was of tobacco-colored can- 
vas cloth, the skirt untrimmed, the bodice trimmed with 
wide black satin ribbon, put on most effectively and yet 
simply. A piece the width of an ordinary yoke was put 
across the back to simulate a yoke. It was fastened down 
with guipure, and the two ends fell on to the siceves in wide 
looped bows. Another piece of the same satin ribbon made 
corresponding looped bows in frout, and then was folded 
down the front to form a bolero. 

A lovely visiting dress was in pink glacé silk dotted with 
tiny black diamonds. The skirt was crinolined very stiff, 
was five and a half metres full, and had nine godets. Just 
fancy it! It was so tight-fitting at the top, however, that it 
didn’t look clumsy, but, on the contrary, very smart and el- 
egant. It had a very narrow apron front,down each side 
of which for about ten inches went a jabot of black mous- 
seline de soie over pink of the same material finished 
with a chou of black satin ribbon. The front of the bodice 
was of black mousseline de soie entirely covered with straps, 
put on loosely,of the most beautiful jets, with black satin 
choux scattered about here and there. The sleeves were bal- 
loons of the pink silk to the elbow, finished with a tight 
poignet, as the cuff-like lower part of the sleeve is called, of 
black, with a tiny pleating of black mousselive de soie, fin- 
ished with a band of jet. The back of the bodice was of the 
pink silk, exquisitely fitting,and perfectly plain, except for 
black satin ribbons that began on each side of the under- 
arm seams, crossed, and came around in front to form the 
belt. 

I just find, to my amazement, that my letter is assuming 
such lengths I must stop. I didn’t realize we saw so many 
pretty things till I came to write you about them, and must 
wait till next time to tell you about the winter wraps and 
Virot’s new hats. KATHARINE De Forest. 





NEW VELVET GOWNS. 


THERE is to be a “‘ velvet season ” for carriage and call- 

ing gowns this winter. Not only will plain velvets be 
used, but also many plaid velvets of rich and bright colors, 
and checked velyets of a single color — bluet, green, or 
brown —in quarter-inch blocks with black; also, finely 
speckled velvets with merest white specks on a sleek, color- 
ed ground, and, vewest of all, velours diamanté, with brilliant 
Rhine-stoves wired at intervals amid the pile of black, gray, 
rose, or turquoise-blue velvet. The last will not be used 
for entire gowns, but will be chosen as corsages for dinner 
and evening gowns, and for the large sleeves of chiffon 
waists. 

Some very unique combinations are found in these new 
velvet gowns. For example, among many novelties selected 
in Paris by Mrs. Donovan is a dress of corn-flower blue vel- 
vet pointillé with cream white. The round waist opens on 
a folded girdle of white and black striped velvet, and above 
this is a plastron of yellow Valenciennes insertions and 
wired ruffles of écru linen batiste! The effect is new and 
pretty, notwithstanding the seeming incongruity of the ma- 
terials; but the gown is designed by Paquin, who does many 
original and daring things, usually with great success. The 
back of this waist is smooth and seamless. The sleeves 
have immense puffs at the top supported by bookmuslin, 
and are close below. The skirt, with nine godetsand nearly 
eight yards wide, is similar to that noted last week with two 
steels holding the curves well rounded when strapped inside 
by rubber bands. 

Doucet makes beautiful gowns of changeable velvet, in- 
troduciog a corsage of cloth embroidered in a new way that 
has a most quaint and antique appearance. The design 
cut out of silk is applied on the wrong side, and the em- 
broidery consists of rows of stitching outside, following the 
outlines of the figures beneath, and giving the effect of 
— or of matelassé stuffs. This oddly wrought cloth 

orms a round seamless waist, with the front hooked invisi- 

bly on the left side, It is very handsome in réséda green 
faced-cloth stitched in silk of the same shade, with velvet 
sleeves and skirt of darker green shot with red. The cloth 
of the corsage is cut out round two inches or more about 
the neck. and filled in with heavy cream guipure, unlined, 
and edged at the top with a narrow band of dark Russian 
sable fur which rests against the skin. The sleeves of 
green shot velvet have immense puffs at the top, and fit 
closely on the forearm. The velvet skirt, round, full, and 
just escaping the floor, has three narrow gores forming the 
front and first side breadths, then opens slightly to show a 
glimpse of réséda cloth pleating beneath, and is joined by 
leaves of réséda embroidery to the back, which has a very 
narrow gored breadth oa side, and three nearly straight 
back breadths. No stiff interlining or steels or severely 
formed godet pleats are in this skirt. It is simply mounted 
on a foundation skirt of réséda silk, and hangs in full nat- 
ural folds of exceeding grace along the sides and back. 

A black velvet gown is the most useful, and by many 
considered the most elegant, of all velvet gowns, and can be 
charmingly lightened with white in new ways that differ 
entirely from the many black and white arrangements in 
favor of late. For instance, the entire round waist is of white 
satin embroidered with jet in narrow cross-rows and fast- 
ened invisibly on the left side. Braces of bias black velvet 
and a stock and belt of the same tone down the whiteness. 
Sleeves of black velvet have points of jetted white satin in- 
troduced across the top of a large puff which reaches to the 
elbow, and the close part on the forearm has rows of similar 
jet around it. The round skirt of black velvet, five yards 
wide at the foot, escapes the ground all around, and has 
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two narrow white satin 
et and partly conceal 
rom belt to foot. 


Is down the sides, wrought with 
by velvet ribbon tabs which hang 


» CLOTH AND VELVET GOWNS. 


Félix uses plaid velvet and cloth together in very youthful 
gowns, and combines them in new ways. Thus, he makes 
the upper part of the skirt in two half-circular pieces of plaid 
velvet reaching nearly to the knee, the only seams in front 
and back, with most of the fulness in the back. Below this 
the skirt is of faced-cloth of some very light shade in six gored 
breadths, four yards wide at the foot, attached to the velvet 
in vandyke points stitched on in two rows an inch apart. 
The round waist of plaid velvet cut on the bias has.asmootl- 
ly fitted back with only one seam—that down the middle— 
where the bars of the plaid must meet. The bias velvet 
collar and belt are each six inches wide, without lining, and 
are drawn in easy folds to fasten in the back with two nar- 
row frills in the way of last season. Wide shawl revers of 
the cloth without notches extend up the front and around 
the back below the plaid velvet collar. The sleeves are of 
cloth, with very full short puffs at the top that do not reach 
half-way to the elbow on close-fitting under sleeves. 
Such a dress is very gay and effective when made of the 
palest biscuit cloth with plaid velvet in large blocks of ruby 
and navy-blue with yellow crossbars. 

Biscuit cloth gowns promise to be a favorite choice on 
account of their lightness for afternoon calling toilettes, 
and when made by Pingat are combined with very dark 
brown velvet. Instead of the prevalent round waist, this 
couturiere makes short coats with curved back forms, open- 
ing on a vest of brown velvet embroidered in an intricate 
pattern with small jet beads. The skirt has pyramids or 
funnel-shaped pieces of velvet set half-way up from the foot, 
made of velvet on which are leaf designs of cloth bands au 
inch wide veatly stitched along the raw edges. Some new 
buttons on the coat-waist are large flat circles of yellow ivory 
dotted with nail-heads of faceted jet. 

Basques and coats are also used by Raudnitz for cloth 
gowns in preference to round waists. Dahlia-colored cloths 
and reddishi-purple shades are used for the sleeves and skirt, 
while the short basque is of silk of the same color, with 
chevron stripes of black satin, and the trimmings are of 
black satin in revers, collars, and belt. Soft zibelines are 
similarly made, the coat with jacket fronts that open on 
a box-pleated vest of black Liberty satin. 


AUTUMN BONNETS AND HATS. 


The Dutch bonnet of last season is now called the Re- 
becca. It differs entirely from the coronet affairs lately 
worn, and is really of bonnet shape, with a genuine crown 
and brim. Among those imported by Aitken, Son, & Co. 
is one of black velvet, smooth on the frame, with a drooping 
frill in front of black tulle spangled with gold. Three erect 
tips held by a black moiré bow at the back are the only 
trimming. Silver-spangled bonnets in this shape have heads 
of white paroquets either side of the front holding white 
aigrettes, with narrow strings of while velvet ribbon. Gold- 
spangled bonnets of this shape have knots and loops of black 
velvet ribbon, some low, and others quite high, with full, 
black aigrettes. 

Rhine-stone crowns that glitter like diamonds, and in wide 
open designs, showing the hair beneath, ure on very elaborate 
bonnets and hats that have narrow brims made up of black 
satin and velvet baby-ribbon plaited together. Pink roses 
without foliage, set about singly, giving the effect of ro- 
settes, are the trimming, to which white aigreties are added. 
Wired loops of black velvet stand high at the back. 

Caroline Reboux, one of the noted milliners of Paris, 
uses rosettes of satin of different shades around the crown 
of round hats of felt or velvet for general wear. These 
roseties are especially liked in rose pink, geranium red, or 
cerise shades set among ivy leaves on stiff-brimmed hats of 
black felt. 

Braided strips of felt and satin are used on the small hats 
worn with tailor gowns. Some of the prettiest of these hats 
are ‘‘ double-deckers,” the small brim having two rows of 
plaiting projecting in front, and turned up narrowly on the 
sides. The satin strips brighten up the dull felt of the 
plaiting, and make these hats very popular. One of Havana 
brown has two brown tips and an aigrette erect on the left 
of the crown, starting in a knot of brown satin. On the 
right side a contrasting color is added in a large rosette of 
cerise, bluet, or green satin ribbon to match the color domi- 
nant in the gown, or in its trimming provided the gown 
itself is brown. 

The Louis XI. hat is a picturesque affair with a stiff brim 
shaped like an artist’s palette, with a single curve cut out 
of the top, and made to rest at the back on the low “* Bath 
bun” coiffure. This is very effective in brown felt partly 
faced with darker brown velvet. It has the high bell 
crown, which is a feature of new hats, entwined with nar- 
row satin ribbons, and holding three black plumes that 
nod over the front of the brim. 

Another hat which the modistes consider ‘‘ a swell shape” 
has a high tapering crown, and is called the Lady Dudley. 
It is made of black velvet to wear with any handsome 
gown. The front of the brim projects in a way that gives 
the effect of a poke, and is covered by black ostrich tips 
that curve over its edges. Huge chour are on the sides, 
and drooping feathers fall low on the back bair. Some- 
times the large rosettes on the sides are of petunia or fuchsia 
ribbon that is satin on one side and velvet on the other, and 
are made by gathering the two-inch-wide ribbon through 
the middle. 

Among some very elegant Virot bonnets imported by 
Monova, Wort hington, Smith, & Co., the prettiest of all is the 
capote illustrated on the first figure of Sandoz’s picture on 
the front page of this number of the Bazar. The very 
prominent crown with long side picces is formed entirely of 
et and steel spangles. The brim, flaring in front in a large 

x-pleat and in folds along the side, is of the palest tur- 
quoise-blue velvet. An aigrette of pleated black chiffon 
erect on the left toward the back also extends below in in- 
verted pleating that falls on the hair. A mammoth poppy 
of beautifully shaded red velvet is placed nearly flat on the 
right side. The varied coloring in this bonnet makes it 
appropriate for many dresses. Tt is also made with China 

ink velvet for the brim, and cerise velvet for the poppy. 
he chiffon is black or white, as one chooses. 

A Virot round hat is of black glossy beaver, very much) in 
sailor shape, but with the brim slightly rolled all around 
and neatly bound. Very heavy repped ribbon in narrow 
black pon f white stripes is folded around the crown, and a 
rosette of it is on each side, forming what is called twin 
rosettes. Short black cog plumes come upward just back of 
each rosette, and curl over closely at the top. 
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CHATEAU TOILETTES FROM WORTH. 
Sex ustrations on front page. 


4 UESTS in country houses during the autumn months 

J find a number of toilettes necessary for the varying 
weather. A charming model for afternoon gowns is of 
broché satin with large leaf design in velvet. The corsage 
opens in front on a vest of gathered tulle, and is held at the 
waist by two velvet bows with strass buckles. A davette or 
bib of tulle crossed with velvet ribbons falls below a velvet 
collar that has a bow at the throat. The back of the waist 
with a short basque in full round pleats is entirely of satin 
Epaulettes of lace are gathered to fall on sleeves of broché 
satin that droop ina puff to the elbow. On the forearm the 
sleeves are close-fitting, and are made of tulle with velvet 
bands and insertions of lace 

The skirt of satin is trimmed in front by a wide flounce of 
tulle banded with velvet and edged with a frill of pleated 
lace. The back breadths form a short square train of the 
satin falling full over a foundation 
skirt 

With this costume is a Virot capote 
with a crown of jet and steel spangles, 
and a brim of turquoise -blue velvet 
showing in effective folds in front. 
Black mousseline de sole in fine accor 
dion pleats forms an aigrette and full 
trimming bolding on the right a single 
large searlet poppy 

Very striking is a gown in stripes of 
slate-blue moire alternating with cream 
colored damask stripes on which are 
chiné clusters of flowers. The corsage 
opens in heart shape on a plastron of 
moiré covered with a collar and jabot 
of pleated cream-white mousseline de 
soie. The back of the corsage has a 
corselet belt of moiré held in shape by 
whalebones, and expanding below into 
two long loops of moiré falling on 
either side of the train. The sleeves 
are-trimmed around the elbow and at 
the wrists with white mousseline pleat- 
ings. Across the front of the skirtare 
three bands each made of three stripes 
of the material, and also a large chev- 
ron point of the same held on the sides 
by rosettes 

The hat from Virot is of heavy jet 
ted braid. The front of the crown is 
crossed by drapery of green miroir vel 
vet with a chow on the sides, and large 
loops are in the back. The brim is 
covered in front by white lace, and 
wings of this lace extend outward on 
the sides. Two full aigrettes start up- 
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ward from the chouz. Under the back 
of the brim are roses of the palest pink 
shades. 


AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


HANDSOME afternoon reception 

toilette, of which an illustration is 
given, is composed of a plain skirt of 
ivory-white faced-cloth, accompanied » 4 
a black velvet jacket bodice. The bod- 
ice is cut with a short full godet basque 
at the back, lengthening to a point at the 
fronts; it opens with short broad revers 
on a white chiffon vest with an embroid- 
ered jabot. A black satin ribbon is car- 
ried along the front edges of the jabot, 
formed into loops that are each caught 
with a cut-steel button. 

A white and black figured taffeta gown 
is made with a very full skirt mounted 
on a foundation skirt. The slashed front 
of the waist is arranged in five double 
box-pleats, each caught with a small ro- 
sette at its pointed upper end; the back 
is in one piece, pleated in at the waist 
and terminating at the armholes under a 
narrow drapery with a rosette; under the 
taffeta is a high guimpe of cream gui- 
pure lace, with a silk stock-collar. The 
guimpe is cut with a long-shouldered 
effect, that is rendered more pronounced 
by a small puff gathered at the top of the 
full drooping sleeves. On the skirt, com- 
ing from under the soft belt, is a short 
drapery on each hip, caught with a ro- 
sette, and made to appear a continuation 
of the waist. 


BUTTONS. 


MONG the minor conveniences of 

life buttons play an important part. 

Pins are vexatiously uncertain; hooks 

and eyes have a proverbial tendency 

towards mismating; but a button once 

securely fastened in its place may be ex- 
pected to perform its duty well. 

Certainly the owner needs to exercise 

a degree of watchfulness in order to in- 
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sure stability. The cry of 
* Buttons off!” is constantly 
sounded from masculine 
mouths into feminine ears. 
The children, boys and girls, 
take up the cry and repeat it 
from generation to generation. 
Yet all men, women, and chil- 
dren are under deep obligation 
to the buttons when they are 
te 

Gurments secured by them 
are comparatively stationary. 
The possessor may move at 
ease, undisturbed by fear of 
twisting and displacement. 

Who invented the first but 
ton one may not say. Some BAck ov Tarreta Gown. 
dweller in the far-off shadowy 
past is entitled to the gratitude of the civilized world for the 
first making of a thing so useful and 
often so ornamental. ‘The invention 
has been varied indefinitely, until but 
tons have assumed a multitude of 
shapes and sizes. 

A lady in one of our Eastern States 
is said to have made a collection con- 
taining twelve hundred kinds. With- 
out seeing the collection one may safe 
ly assert that gold, silver, brass, cop- 
per, steel, iron, pewter, mother-of-pearl, 
hard-wood, bone, ivory, horn, leather, 
gutta-percha, vulcanized India-rubber, 
paper, glass, silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
and thread all may be found among 
the materials employed. 

Mrs. Ruskin, the notable housewife, 
found, as we are told, a special use for 
buttons whenever at work in her kitch- 
en. Three buttons placed at the sides 
and front of her apron band served 
severally as supports for a holder, an 
oven -cloth, and a short hand-towel. 
Other ingenious matrons have also 
found novel ways of making these 
small articles contribute to order and 
convenience. 

In their old fashioned game the chil- 
dren ask, ‘‘ Button, button, who has 
the button?” and for one reason or an- 
other they keep on repeating the ques- 
tion throughout their lives. 

One protest we may be allowed, and 
that is against the use of buttons mere- 
ly as ornaments. Buttons which fast- 
en nothing are not decorative, are sim- 
ply superfluous. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
THE OTHER LUCINDA, 


“4 N old woman?” Margaret looked up from her work. 
‘What old woman? And what does she want?” 

“She won't say her business,” replied the maid. ‘‘Says 
she wants to see the lady of the house. She’s an old woman 
out of a workhouse.” 

Margaret went out. She found an old woman in work- 
house costume standing on the door-mat.. She was a thin, 
frail-looking old woman; she had been tall, but now walked 
with stooping shoulders. Her face was pinched and pale; 
not a face made coarse with drink and vice; a face made 
for pride, but spoiled by humility. She courtesied humbl 
when the lady of the house appeared. And she stood with 
her arms folded under her shawl, as one who waits to be or- 
dered. She looked meek even beyond the assumed meek- 
ness of the most accomplished pretender in a whole work- 
house, and yet she was picturesque, with a great mass of 
iron-gray hair that had once been black, and eyes that were 
still black. 

“ What can I do for you?” Margaret asked her. 

“T’ve read something in a paper,” said 
the old woman. “A lady in the house 
had it and lent it to me.” She unfolded 
her arms and produced from somewhere 
a newspaper. ‘‘I read it a week ago, and 
I thought—if I was to call—” 

‘* Let me read the paragraph,” said Mar- 
garet. 

It was one of the thousand paragraphs 
on the Burley estate, and it ran as follows: 

“‘The house where the great Burley 
property was amassed is situated in Great 
College Street. It is now No. 77. It is 
reported to have been built by the same 
Calvert Burley who heads the genealogy 
compiled,and published by us the other 
day. It is now occupied by a physician, 
whose surname, by a curious coincidence, 
is the same as the Christian name of its 
builder. Dr. Lucian Calvert took the 
house with the furniture as it stood. 
Among the things preserved are the por- 
traits of nearly all those persons who are 
mentioned in the genealogy.” 

Margaret stopped and looked up. Some- 
thing in the woman’s face struck her. She 
read no more of the article, which was 
written in the usual strain of wonder that 
out of so many claimants the heir as yet 
seemed missing. 

“Those portraits?” she asked, still look- 
ing curiously into the woman’s face. 

‘** Yes, ma'am. I came here hoping that 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind showing me 
those pictures.” She spoke with the great- 
est humility, but her manner of speech 
was better than one generally associates 
with a workhouse dress. 

“Yes; but will you tell me why you 
want to see them?” 

“It’s because some of them may be 
mother’s brothers.” Margaret’s eyes as- 
sumed curiosity. ‘‘It’s quite true, lady. 
My name is Avery—Lucinda Avery—and 
my mother’s name before she married was 
Lucinda Burley. And she was born in 
this house.” 

“You say you are the daughter of Lu- 
cinda Burley? Can you prove what you 
say?” 

“Oh! yes, lady, I’ve got proofs.” 

“This is very strange. But come in.” 
Margaret shut the street door. ‘‘ Now sit 
down and tell me more about it.” 

The old woman sat down on one of the 
hall chairs. 

“What am I to tell you?” she asked, 


simply. ‘‘Mother’s name was Lucinda 
Burley.” 
“Yes; there was a Lucinda Burley. 


Can you tell me something more?” 

‘* Mother ran away from her home—this 
was the house. She’s often and often 
talked to me about the house. She ran 
away from home because she was unhap- 
py. Her father was a dreadful miser, and 
wanted them all to be as miserly as him- 
self. They could hardly get enough to 
eat. She had brothers, and they ran away 
too, one by one, all but the eldest. So, 
when her mother died, she ran away too, 
and married father.” 

‘* Yes—what was your father?” 

‘‘Father was a gentleman.” The old 
woman held up her head with the least 
possible approach to the gesture called + 
bridling. Not every resident, if you 
please, in her college could boast of a gentleman for a father. 
** He was a gentleman,” she repeated. 

“Yes. A good many men are gentlemen nowadays. 
What was his business?” 

‘‘He hadn’t got any. He was called Captain Avery. 
And he was once in the army. Mother always called him 
the Captain. He was avery handsome man. Mother loved 
him, though he threw away his money—and he wasn’t a 
good man.” 

‘*He was Captain Avery,” Margaret repeated. 
threw away his money. And then?” 

** When & had no more left they took him to prison—the 
Fleet Prison —I remember it very well, and father in it. 
He died in the prison.” 

“Oh! And this was the way that you became poor?” 

“Yes. Mother was poor. ion’t you believe me, lady?” 
She looked up with some anxiety. ‘‘ Indeed it is the truth, 
and nothing else.” 

“ Why should it not be the truth? I am not disbelieving 
you.” 


* Copyright, 1804, by bg Ame a in Tauren’s Bazan 
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** And he 


“I’ve got the proofs, lady.” The old woman produced 
from unseen recesses a little parcel wrapped in a pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘This is a picture of mother, made when 
she first married; when she was young—poor mother!”— 
her voice faltered. ‘I never remember her like this—not 
eo young and beautiful.” 

argaret took the miniature. ‘‘ Yes,” she said. ‘“‘I 
know the face. They all have it; you have the face.” 

It was a charming little picture, representing a beautiful 
girl, with something of a Spanish air, dark-eyed, dark-haired. 
And it was like Margaret’s own husband. 

* You all have the same face,” Margaret repeated. 

“IT never saw her so.” The old woman wrapped it up 
again in her handkerchief and put it back. ‘ But I like to 
look at it sometimes; just to think of her as I never saw 
her. She looks happy in her picture—I never saw her 
happy. The picture was done by a friend of father’s. He 
died in the Fleet, too. I remember him very well, because 
he had a bottle-nose—mother said it was rum. 
painter, mother said, and sang a good song.” 

**It is the portrait of Lucinda Burley, I will show you 


But a lovely 


the portraits, if you please to come up stairs with me.” 





The old woman's breath was bad; she mounted the stairs 
with difficulty; when she reached the drawing-room she 
was fain to sit down and gasp. Margaret sat her down be- 
fore the fire and waited; she looked timid and humble; 
with the timidity and the humility that come of life-long 
obedience to the man with the badge; of never having ex- 
ercised any power or authority at all—a woman who had 
been a mother could not have that air. But she was not 
common or rough; there was even a certain refinement in 
her face; she looked like a gentlewoman out of practice. 
Her black eyes were fine still, but they were sad. Her face, 
her manner, her carriage, her voice—all together spoke of 
shadow and sadness. 

Margaret took off her bonnet and shawl—was she not a 
cousin? ‘‘ You shall have some tea,” she said, ‘‘ before you 
say another word.” She went down stairs and brought up 
the tea with her own bands. 

‘*Now,” she said, ‘“‘if you are recovered, we will talk 
again. Your mother was born about the year 1802. When 
did she die?” 

“She died ten years ago. 


The parish gave her out-door 
relief. 


She was bedridden for three years,” 
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“The parish! the parish! good heavens! And her brother 
ten times a millionaire! What aman! Had your father no 
friends to feel any sense of shame?” 

**T think he had cousins. But they wouldn't help, and 
mother wouldn’t ask them any more. Mother was too 
proud. She would rather work te fingers to the bone than 
g° begging. She said she was a Burley.” The old woman 
ooked up to the lion-hearted founder of the family for ap- 
proval. 

‘She was proud of being a Burley,” Margaret repeated, 
not scornfully, but with a kind of wonder. 

“‘When father died she wrote to her brother, and he 
wouldn’t help her.- But she kept his letter.” 

She produced again the parcel, wrapped in a handker 
chief, and extracted a paper, which Margaret took. It was 
as follows: 


‘‘Sister,—I am in receipt of your communication. I 
will not see you if you call:. I will give vou nothing. You 
have made your bed, and you may lie upon it. You desert- 
ed your own family and disgraced yourself when you ran 
away with your lover. [‘‘ But I’ve got her marriage lines,” 

interrupted the daughter.] You had bet- 
ter apply to your brothers who also ran 


away. Your father is dead, and has left 
me his property—such as it is. [‘‘Such 
as it is!” Margaret repeated. ‘‘ What a 


man!”) Go your own way and let me go 
mine. Your brother, JOHN.” 


‘*A cruel letter! A hard and cruel let- 
ter!” Margaret gave it back. ‘* The letter 
of a hard and cruel man. But his pro 
fession was Destruction and Ruin.” 

‘*Mother tried to see him, but he wouldn't 
let her come in. Mother kept the letter. 
She said that she looked to see him cut 
off suddenly for his hardness. But he 
wasn’t.” 

**No,” said Margaret; ‘‘a worse thing 
happened to him. To be cut off suddenly 
would have meant reward, not punish 
ment. He lived. He grew harder every 
day, till he did not know what mercy 
meant. A worse thing than death is to 
grow harder and more merciless and more 
insensible every day—and to live for nine- 
ty years. Go on, you poor thing.” 

It must not be supposed that the old 
woman went on quite in the connected 
form which follows. She was weak in 
the construction of sentences. What she 
said was extracted by questions and sug 
gestions ; if we were to put them all in, 
the length of this chapter would extend 

yto a volume. She answered timidly, and 
only warmed, so to speak, when she began 
to speak of the house and what she knew 
about it. 

** So mother took in needle-work.” The 
whole tragedy of a lifetime lay in those 
words—she took in needle-work, 

** When I was old enough I began to help 
her. We sat and sewed all day long.” 

** Where were her brothers?” Margaret 
knew very well, but she put the question. 

**One of them did something and was 
transported for life. But he came back, 
secret, and saw mother. Then he went 
out to New Zealand.” 

**Oh! And the others?” 

**One went to America, and one was an 
actor. Mother was so poor when she 
found out the actor brother that she was 
ashamed to go and see him. Mother was 
proud of her family, but there were dread 
ful misfortunes in it. Even when we 
were at our worst mother used to say she 
was glad she ran away from the misfor- 
tunes.” 

“There were misfortunes enough for 
her, I think,” said Margaret. “But it is 
strange, however. Always the same feel 
ing—the same dread of misfortune.” 

“Yes; she was proud to be a Burley, 
but they were all unfortunate.” ; 

‘And you, did you ever marry?” 

““Marry?” The old woman laughed a 

oor little shadow of a laugh. ‘‘ Marry? 

Jo men look for wives in a two-pair 

back? Young men don’t keep company 
with a girl too poor to buy a brush for her 
hair or a skirt to hide her rags. Ah! no, 
lady; I had no time to think about keep 
ing company and marriage. What I had 
to think about all my life long was how to 
get rid of the hunger. Always that—and 
nothing more—unless it was to keep a bit 
of fire in the grate.” 

‘* Poor creatures!” 

‘It’s over now, and thank God for it!” The poor old 
woman put on a little show of dignity and self-respect at 
the prospect of death. ‘I’m in the House for the rest of 
my time—till the Lord calls me. Yes, yes, it’s been a long 
time coming, but the end of it hascome. Sometimes I wake 
at night and fancy the hunger is on me again, and me so 
tired and my arm so heavy and the stuff so thick. It’s a 
blessed thing when we do get old and past our work.” 

‘*Yes.” Margaret was looking at her thoughtfully. Had 
one ever before heard of a woman who never had any 
pleasure at all for the whole of along life? ‘‘ And so at last 
you gave up work and went into the House?” 

** Yes. , Bete of them grumble all the time—I don’t. It 
was the happiest day of my life when | forefinger got 
cramped and bent—look at it—and I found that I couldn't 
sew any longer. Then they took me in, and I’ve had a good 
dinner and a tea every day since I went in.” 

“You didn’t work on Sundays; what did you do then?” 

“On Sunday morning we went to church. Mother never 
would give up going to church. She said she always bad 
gone and always would go. After church we lay down and 








went to sleep. In the evenings we sat in the dark, and 
mother talked about her family and this house. Ob! I know 
all the rooms in it.” She looked round the room, ** This 
is the drawing-room. Downstairs there’s the front parlor 
ind the back parlor. They used to live in the back parlor, 
There is a garden at the back, with a grape-vine and a mul- 
berry-tree. Upstairs, over this room, was mother's bed 
room. At the top of the house was the nursery, where the 
children used to play. And there was another room, which 
was kept locked, and the children believed there was a ghost 
in it, and if the door was opeved the ghost would come out 
and walk about the house.’ 

Yes—it is quite clear that you know the house. Now 
get up and look at the pictures on the wall, and find your 
mother’s portrait if you can.” 

It was not difficult. ‘ Here’s mother.” The old woman 
stood before the portrait of a girl in her early bloom, beauti 
ful—dressed in silk—dark, black-eyed, proud, who looked 

wn upon her pauper daughter with a kind of condescen 
sion. There was more pride in the old portrait than in the 
miniature 

It's my mother—young—oh! how lovely! Oh! I never 
saw her like this. Oh! with a gold chain and a silk dress 

and she gave it all up to run away and marry, and work 
on starvation wages for the rest of her life —oh, my poor 


mother!—and said she was happier so.” 
She burst into tears. The old weep so seldom that it 
touches one to see them. Age dries up the fountain or 


sacred source of tears. Or perhaps it is that the old have 
known so many sorrows and survived them all that they 
think little of another and a new sorrow. As the negro 
said of his imprisonments, they did not count in the record 
of his life. The old know that there are not really many 
things to weep about; they have apprehended this great 
truth 

A sad story—a mise rable story .” said Margaret. ‘‘We 
must see now what can be done. You ought not to remain 
where you are. Have you heard anything about the—the 
estate? 

There's an old gentleman in the House who was a law- 
yer once—I believe he got into trouble. He says there’s a 
lot of money waiting for somebody. He says I ought to 
send in my claim. But I don’t know.” 

‘Shall I advise you?” 

‘‘The man told me not to show the papers to anybody 
He said that if anybody saw them he would go and pretend 
to be me—I don't know what he said.” 

‘*Hardly that. Well, I will tell you how the case stands. 
Try to follow and to understand.” She explained the situa 
tion. The old woman listened, but with little understand 
ing. Then Margaret explained it again. It was no use 
speaking to the old woman of millions, or of hundreds; she 
thought of money as shillings; she could no more realize a 
hundred pounds than she could realize the distance of the 
earth from the nearest fixed star. ‘‘ Well, there is this 
money,” she concluded, ‘‘ which will be given to the proper 
persons when they appear. If the dead man’s grandson 
does not appear, it will be given to the nearest in succession, 
and you are certainly one of them.” 

When will it be given?” 

I cannot tell you. The people who order such things 
may think it necessary to wait for a certain number of years. 
If you send in your claim, you must find a lawyer to draw 

up for you and to take the business in hand. That will 
cost you a great deal of money.” 

I have got no money.” 

No? Some one must do it for you. I dare say my hus- 
band would help you. And then you must sit down and 
wait—for ten years, perhaps.” 

‘I am over sixty-five now I don’t think it will be any 
good to wait.” : 

‘Not much, I am sure. Still, who knows what may 
happen? You may be the nearest to the succession—after 
that grandson. At any rate, you may make your existence 
known. You are a cousin when the other cousins turn up. 
And perhaps your cousins will take off this dress of yours 
and give you one of a—another color. It is not seemly, you 
know, to have cousins in the workhouse.’ 

The old woman shook her bead 

“No,” she said, “‘1 think I will stay where lam. I have 
never been so comfortable before. I don't want the money. 
lam contented and thankful. I don’t mind being a pauper. 
Why should 1? I live better than ever I did in my life be 
fore; 1 am clothed better; I sleep softer and warmer. And 
there's no more work to do, It isn’t a shame to me; and if 
it is a shame to my cousins, | can't help it.” 

‘No. It is no shame to you.” 

Said this model of # contented old pauper—poor and not 
ashamed-—*' If | were to ask for the money they might turn 
me out of the House!” She shuddered. ‘They might say 
that if lam going to get money of my own, I had better go 
away aod make room for those that had none.” She pursed 
her lips and shook her head. ‘‘ That would be the worst 
misfortune of all. Besides—if 1 got the money—I might 
spend it like father spent bis, in riotous living and bad com- 
panions.” Margaret smiled. ‘‘ And theu I should get into 
prison for debt, like they sent him. I'd rather be a pauper 
than a prisoner. And now, lady, thanking you for being so 
kind 7 

She took up her shawl. But Margaret laid it over her 
shoulders with her own hands. And then—before she tied 
on the bonnet—poor old Lucinda had never experienced 
such attentions before—this astonishing young lady actually 
kissed ler on the forehead; kissed a pauper! kissed a broken- 
down old needie-woman! Such a thing was unknown to 
her experience. In the House, to be sure, the chaplain 
shakes hands with the old ladies, but he does not kiss them; 
the matron wouldn't allow it; the guardians would not ap- 
prove of it. Therefore the o'd lady gasped and fell into a 
shake, which brought on a cough, and made her sit down to 
recover. She had not been kissed for more years than she 
could remember. And no one but her mother had ever 
kissed her before. Her brow was virginal. It knew no- 
thing but the kiss maternal. 

“We are cousins,” whispered Margaret with the kiss. 
But Lucinda did not understand, The chaplain certainly 
snid that the inmates of the House were his sisters. Cousins 
or sisters—it meant, probably, the same thing. 

“Come again,” said Margaret; ‘‘come and tell me more 
about your mother and yourself.” 

Margaret told her husband of this unexpected visitor. 

“Ought we to let ber stay in that place, Lucian? Re- 
member, she is our cousin.” 

‘‘And the money-lender is my grandfather. We must 
acknowledge all or none. If we take this woman out of 
the workhouse, it must be because she is my cousin.” 

Margaret made no reply. His words and his looks showed 
what was in his mind. 
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** All—all—pursued by the same ill fortune,” she said, 
presently. 

‘Ill fortune caused by their own follies. The woman 
married a spendthrift and fell into poverty. What had 
Calvert Buriey to do with that? And now, Madge, my 
Marjorie”’—he stooped and kissed her forehead—‘ remem- 
ber, if I cannot take this inheritance, nobody else shall. 
That, at any rate, is certain.” 

“I care nothing who has it, Lucian, so long as we do not 
have it; so long as I am never asked to take a crust of bread 
bought with the vile money of that—that—worm "—a poor 
epithet, and unequal to the situation, but Margaret could 
think of no worse name at the thoment—*‘ who condemned 
his own sister to a life of starvation!” 

{ro Be continveD ) 


BOOK CLUBS AND HOME LIBRARIES. 


US on the top floor of the beautiful Capitol building at 
Albany is the New York State Library, which covers 
half an acre of ground, and contains half a million of books. 
From the windows of these spacious rooms one looks up and 
down the valley of the Hudson, to the Catskills on the south, 
and the Adirondacks on the north. Fresh breezes blow 
and bright sun shines in on this wealth of books, making it 
a most attractive spot. The library is free, and is open every 
day in the year, holidays and evenings included, This is to 
give working men and women the opportunity to read if 
they desire to do so. Students may come here evenings and 
study, and the books are arranged according to subjects so 
carefully that it is an easy matter to find whatever one needs. 
Law students, divinity students, young architects, and teach- 
ers spend many delightful and profitable hours here, and 
always receive courteous and intelligent answers to any 
questions which they may ask from any one of the many 
assistants, into whom Mr. Melville Dewey, the librarian, 
seems to have instilled much of his own enthusiasm. Among 
some of the wise and helpful schemes which have been 
evolved by his active brain for the benefit and education of 
others is a system of “lending libraries.”” These are lent 
six months at a time to local libraries needing such supple- 
ments, or to communities not yet having organized perma- 
nent libraries of their own. They are made up in cases of 
about twenty-five to fifty or one hundred volumes each, 
some on general and others on specific subjects. To cover 
expenses of transportation, etc., a fee of five dollars is 
charged. On applying to Mr. Dewey, any information with 
regard to these libraries will be willingly given. There are 
now thirteen distinct lists from which one may choose. 
Catalogues will be sent with the books, which contain not 
only the names of the volumes, but the rules for proper cir- 
culation. The State expends twenty-five thousand dollars 
& year towards promoting general library interests in the 
commonwealth. The use of a travelling library of fifty or 
a hundred books is also offered to any community on appli- 
cation of twenty-five tax-payers, or officers of a registered 
“extension” centre, study club, or reading circle. 

Satisfactory guarantees must be given for return of books 
within six months, and a fee of three dollars for fifty or five 
dollars for one hundred volumes must be paid. Annotated 
catalogues of these libraries can be had free. There are also 
collections of standard works on specific subjects, such as 
geology, astronomy, physics, philosophy, or whatever may 
be required. Mr. Dewey has also a scheme, which he has 
not = carried into practice, to provide well-selected libra- 
ries for summer hotels. ° 

Book clubs are easily formed, and are a source of great 
amusement and refreshment to those who love to read and 
who have not the means, or possibly the time, to buy all the 
new books which are so rapidly published. At one summer 
resort the following system was satisfactorily observed. 
Each person who wished to become a member of the club 
contributed one dollar (in this particular instance there were 
in all thirty-four subscribers). At the same time each per- 
son sent with the money the names of three books which she 
wished to read. The treasurer and secretary, who had pre- 
viously been elected to fill these positions, looked over the 
lists thus selected, carefully avoiding purchasing duplicates. 
The list thus compiled was sent to a dealer in New York, 
and on the arrival of the books the secretary wrote in each 
volume a list of the members’ names, placing them in the 
sequence in which the books were to be passed about, so 
—s matters that they could be easily taken from one 
neighbor to another at the expiration of the week, which 
was the time given in which to read them. The following 
rules were also carefully written on slips of paper and 
pasted in each book: 

1. Books may be kept one week. 

2. Books to be sent to the person whose name is next on 
the list. 

3. A fine of ten cents per day will be exacted for keeping 
books over time. 

4. Fill iw dates opposite name on receipt of book. 

This is all very simple, and could be easily carried out, 
particularly in a neighborhood where the distances are 
short and books have only to be handed from door to door. 
But in every community there are persons who are not sys- 
tematic, who pride themselves, possibly, on not having minds 
for small details, and who invariably neglect an every-day 
duty of this sort, which only requires thought. For these 


_ persons rules must be enforced. On the other hand, the 


fact that we find books ready for our use on our library ta- 
bles is a great comfort, and often suggests reading, which, 
if we had to go in search of material, we should not accom- 
plish. At the end of the season the question arises as to 
the disposal of this literature, and many and various are the 
plans suggested. An auction of the books is held at one of 
the members’ houses, and the money thus raised goes towards 
the next winter’s or summer's fund. Another plan is for 
any member to have the privilege to write her name in the 
book, on its perusal, if she wishes to own it, and at the end 
of the season she may buy it at balf its original price. Still 
another scheme is to give the books to some free library. 
There are numberless places where reading matter is much 
wanted, and where it is a real charity to bestow it, among 
these being hospitals, prisons, homes of various kinds, light- 
house stations, and the engine-houses in any city; the last 
places are not often thought of, and they were pat brought 
to my mind a few weeks ago, when 1 was told by some one 
who knows how many idle and tedious hours had to be 
spent by the men on duty there. No book need ever be 
thrown away or burned up; that is, provided, of course, it is 
worth preserving. Old magazines are very acceptable to 
invalids, being easy to hold, and short articles are less tire- 
some for a tired brain to read. Any one of the contagious- 
disease hospitals will always be grateful for books of any 
sort; for everything has to be destroyed, so that there is no 
chance for the accumulation of a library. 
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If one owns books and has any regard for them, one soon 
learns that they require care and attention quite as much as 
one’s other cherished possessions. Light and air are essen- 
tial to their well-being, and bookworms will not eat them 
He if they are properly dusted and aired. Of course valua- 
ble books may be kept under glass, but they should be looked 
at often, so as to be sure that they are dry. If a catalogue 
is necessary, and one wishes to make it one’s self, the card 
process is the best and easiest. Have a number of cards 
of equal size. Write the name of the book—for instance, 
Trilby, by George Du Maurier, on one, and on another, Du 
Maurier, George, Trilly. If you wish to be very exact, 
add the name of the publisher and the edition of the book 
on each card. Having these tickets all written, sort them 
ome and half the business is done. 

Many book-lovers have their names engraved on book- 
plates, which are pasted in each volume. These book-plates 
vary according to the taste of the owner; they may be very 
simple, using only the family crest and the name, or more 
orvate, with some symbolical device. The —— is usually 
drawn by an aytist, and the engraving done by practised 
hands. 

Owning a book - plate gives one an immediate sense of 

ssion and individual interest in one’s library. These 
ittle slips of paper vary also in price, as in design, but are, 
on the whole, quite an expensive luxury, costing usually 
from fifty to seventy-five dollars for the design and the en- 
graving. The die having been purchased, the expense of 
striking off a number is comparatively small. Mottoes are 
sometimes used on them, and the following strikes me as an 
appropriate one for the purpose: 

“Still am I busy bookes assembling, 


For to have plentie it is a plensaunt thing.” 
Banotay’s Ship of Fooles, 1509. 


E.eanor V. Huron. 


ONE PHASE OF THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


6 writer of this article recently observed the following 
paragraph in a certain well-known American journal: 

“....When one wades knee-deep in conntry newspapers, one is im- 
pressed with short editorials on the diffien|ty of securing good servants 
I seems as though editors, fatigued with the moans of housewives, be- 
labored the public with their pens, One writes thet he finds that all his 
servants develop ‘ that tired feeling.’ 

“It is certain th. the housekeeper suffers from ‘that tired feeling,’ 
and it is the servant who canses it. No class of wage-earners fare so well 
as the house-ervant. A more miserable, insolent, lazy set of workers do 
not exist....than these miserable wretches who destroy the peace and 
comfort of domestic life. ...” 

Sick at heart, very often, is the housekeeper at present, 
in practically facing this servant problem, which grows 
more and more oppressive. Yet in its discouragement is 
not wanting an element which is met with unpleasant fre- 

uency, and which is not so much as touched upon in the 
Someaglon ungrammatical and quick-tempered lives. It is 
a lack of one thing essentially needful—patience. Let us 
allow for all the laziness, for all the “ tired feeling,” for all 
the stupidity and the “extortionate wages” of the servant 
class. Let us allow for all their irresponsibility. With all 
such matters admitted, injustice is often done to cook, par- 
lor-maid, waitress, to any other representative of low life 
belowstairs, in spite of the fact that she who should be a 
neat-handed Phyllis may be a sloven and dullard. It is the 
American wife, the mistress of her own house, who so fre- 
quently considers domestic training beneath her dignity, and 
out of her necessity and time and pleasure, who is sadly 
often at fault. Over and over the writer has heard the 
mistress declare that she did not propose ‘‘to spend her 
time in bothering to instruct servants.” And this attitude 
is perpetuated in American daughters in too many instances, 
and they take kindly to it when occupied with the ‘‘ good 
time” now a prerogative. 

Time and again friends who have married early, young 
housekeepers, have described in full their “trouble” with 
their servants to the writer. In reply to inquiry as to why 
Mary or Gretchen had been dismissed, constantly has come 
the impatient remark: ‘Oh, 1 couldn't bother to teach her 
my ways of doing things over and over! She was perfectly 
green, you see”; or the equally significant phrase, ‘* A ser 
vant, for me, must be quick to catch hold of ideas without 
that constant telling that Bridget needed.” In innumerable 
examples this position means the disregarding or ruining of 
an excellent, promising maid, needing only a little more 
kindness and patience than is quite easy, perhaps, to make 
a thoroughly valuable dependence. The raw material is 
secured because the housekeeper is not in circumstances to 
pay for other sort of help, and then it is not brought into 
shape to be serviceable. There is both foolishness and un- 
kindness, and, more than either, a moral irresponsibility, in 
such a course. 

The mothers and daughters in homes of wealth are not 
referred to in this article—obviously not. For them the 
competent and trained servant is procurable. But to the 
vast majority of women her wages make her impossible. 
In respect of the “tired feeling” alluded to in the quoted 
paragraph, used as a sort of policeman’s club, it may exist 
very often without reason, unless inherent laziness be one, 
and until we reach a world wherein laziness is not to be 
found in its inhabitants. But sometimes, and a good many 
times, the ‘‘tired feeling” is not so unpardonable, or the 
reasons for it so fraudulent. An illustration of it will be 
convenient, instead of generalities. 

A young married woman of the writer’s acquaintance, 
of refinement and education, was living in the country in 
her own tasteful and simple but by no means small cottage. 
She could afford but one maid, consequently one of the 
‘‘of-all-work” species. And (here an element of exception 
makes the rule plainer) she knew how to keep her house, 
and expected to teach her raw servant into being competent 
help. But it never seemed to enter her thought that the 
maid was not born bright, that the work was laborious, and 
that the maid had a right to be tired pretty often in the 
week. She used her asa machine. She regarded her as a 
machine. Cooking, scrubbing, sweeping, dusting, washing, 
ironing, bed-making, care of the rooms, table-waiting, dish. 
washing, and a score of other daily or weekly incidents were 
—trifles. It seemed curious to her that the servant was not 
inclined to walk on Sunday to church—‘“‘ it was only about 
a mile and a half.” She could not understand why Nora 
‘never cared to sew.” She was provoked that Nora *‘ never 
seemed to have any life and spirit about her work,” and 
seemed ‘‘never to get through with it.” Furthermore, this 
mistress was not one who “ believed in praising servants” 
for just their plain duty, nor in being ‘‘too kind” to an ar- 
ticle ‘‘ straight out of the bogs of Ireland.” 

At night Nora was lodged in the not uncommon domi- 
cile of her class—the hot attic room (proportionately freezing 
in the cold season), with its temperature in the eighties, pos- 
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sibly, and it was marvelled at that she “dragged so” at 
~ her work the next day, which was just the counterpart of 
its predecessor. The man of the house went to business 
each morning, and there being no male aide -de - camp, 
Nora was expected to do, and did, as a matter of course, 
all the wood-chopping and all the water-drawing for the 
house, washing included, from a cumbersome artesian pump 
in the yard. On such lines were Nora’s days run. She 
was slow to learn, and she eusily forgot. But she could 
have learned, and her duties were many. Her mistress 
grew tired of the moulding process, and could not see 
why she was dull-witted and unambitious. She was dis- 
charged. She was, nevertheless, a perfectly faithful, willing 
servant, easily made a competent one with more sympathy, 
tience, and aid in bearing her physical and mental burdens. 
he writer was not surprised when Nora confided her plight 
to her before her departure, though she did not need the 
tale to realize it. Nora's story represents the stories of ten 
thousand Noras all over the land; and there are many thou- 
sand mistresses like Nora’s mistress. 

This is not written in plea for trying to train hopeless! 
incompetent material, for trying to transform lead into por f 
for spending time and strength and heart where the outlay 
is not worth while. Patience and human sympathy in right 
degree are one matter—want of judgment and of firmness, 
and false sympathy quite another. But the raw servant 
ought to have her chance, and too often does not have it. 
We forget what is the material in our hands. We forget 
that it is not too much to repeat ideas more than twice when 
we are dealing with intelligences where there have been no 
such ideas at all, and where the power of memory and 
thought are stultified. We forget that a servant is flesh and 
blood. We lose sight of the fact that one can nearly always 
be made—what we make her. It is quite true that the 
Noras of the country and city do have a provoking trick, 
when they are polished and trained, of abruptly marching 
off to some new employer who reaps what she has not sowed 
—and pays higher wage to the servant that deserves it only 
thanks to our patience and long suffering. This calamity, 
too, usually occurs exactly when Nora has reached the point 
of being a satisfaction and relief. But that possibility does 

not affect the main obligation on her ex-mistress. Nor does 
it affect the obligation not to ruin in mind and disposition 
and ambition a human being of a class peculiarly liable to 
sink lower than even the low station they occupy in do- 
mestic life, without their being helped to abide on some in- 
telligent and helpful level therein. 

Marie M. STEVENSON. 


SIGHT-READING IN MUSIC. 


THAT a vast deal of comment and query would be 
W aroused in an enlightened community by a person of 
fair intelligence who was known to have devoted several 
hours each day, under the guidance of an accredited teach- 
er, to the study of a familiar language, and at the end of 
geven or eight years could not read its simplest page with- 
out stumbling over words and sentences until they were 
learned by rote! Yet this is what is continually witnessed 
unquestioned in the study of music. 

The fact is, musical education, from a rational stand-point, 
has sadly lagged behind in the march of progress. It is 
now high time to apply to it the advanced pedagogical 
methods adopted by teachers of other branches, and to bring 
common-sense to bear on the music lesson. Whatever may 
be the advantages of the favored few, the majority of our 
music students, at least, do not realize that the language of 
tones is one that can make its appeal to the mind through 
the medium of both eye and ear as rapidly and as certainly 
as does the English Janguage to the ordinary scholar in our 
public schools. 

Much is being written and said to-day about the higher 
education in music. The air is full of ideas and sugges- 
tions bearing on this, and certain faithful laborers in the 
field are already putting them successfully into practice. 
Nevertheless, society at large continues to treat music as an 
idle accomplishment, a means of display, and to cherish a 
lamentable disregard of the wisdom of basing its study on 
fundamental principles. 

It is a miserable piece of business to struggle with the 
works of the tone-masters, as our piano students, for in- 
stance, so frequently do, before the musical alphabet is 
properly learned, and spelling, phrasing, pronunciation, 
form, and meaning conquered. In this day of general cult- 
ure, when there is so marked a tendency to reckon every- 
thing at its proper valuation, the eyes of the public must 
soon become fully opened to the reckless dissipation of force, 
time, and means that has been, and to a large extent is still, 
permitted in studyiug music. 

To read music understandingly at sight requires a greater 
degree of mental concentration than the uninitiated can well 
comprehend, and concentration of well-trained faculties. 
Any one who would read notes readily must have an ac- 
curate conception of tones before they are produced. If the 
intellectual powers be broadened and strengthened, the mu- 
sical perceptions sharpened and intensified, and the mental 
instrument skilfully exercised, there will be no trouble in 
promptly grasping the significance of a mass of musical 
sounds, both as a concrete whole and in its individual parts. 

In order to read music properly, then, it must be studied 
properly. From the outset the student should be taught to 
call up an exact mental image of the intervals, tones, chords, 
metre, rhythm, movement, etc., represented by the notes 
and signs on a page of music. First, single tones and in- 
tervals should be mastered, then chords and their relations 
conquered. Thus will be gained that thorough acquaint- 
ance with the most complicated melodic, harmonic combi- 
nations and progressions that makes the true musician. 

There is no other way of avoiding those painful and tire- 
some repetitions which are the stumbling- blocks of any one 
who is compelled to play a musical composition over many 
times on an instrument before knowing how it will sound. 
It is the only way that leads to complete satisfaction in mu- 
sic. By pursuing it the piano student will find that notes 
may become a living reality while technical skill is being 
gained, and it will be found as simple a matter to write out 
as to play or sing music that has entered the inner -con- 
sciousness. 

The musical course, like life, should be one long prepara- 
tion from beginning to end. Each step should be firmly 
planted before the next is ventured, each stage made to serve 
as a sure foundation for the next. This careful, steady pro- 

ression provides the only royal road to musical knowledge. 
ft is a straight, narrow road which admits of no digressions, 
but it leads the tried and true securely to the goal. One 
who treads it will be compelled to make haste slowly, but 
he is never obliged to waste time and vitality in combating 
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complex difficulties; for each difficulty is encountered and 
conquered singly and in regular rotation. Such a ove will 
be musicianly to the core, and would be no more likely to 
interrupt the flow of ideas by halting and Wesitating in read- 
ing a musical work than a well-educated person would be to 
do the same in reading works iu any other language. 

It is not meant to assert that a great composition may be 
interpreted at sight with the fulness of comprehension that 
comes after one nas reflected one’s self into harmony with 
the composer's iutention. We do not exhaust, or even con- 
ceive, the complete beauty of a poem on first acquaintance, 
and cannot expect to do so with other works of art. What 
is stoutly maintained is that any person of average capacity, 
if adequately instructed, will be able to translate notes into 
tones as they are mentally read, and to express them prompt- 
ly and intelligently on the instrument that is his or her me- 

ium of expression. 

In France the basis of all musical development is Solfége, 
which is harmony—principle and music-reading combined. 
It is taught in every school, and no one is admitted to the 
vocal and instrumental classes of the Paris Conservatoire 
without a Solfége medal. By means of it, if you go to study 
music in Paris, you will find that your butcher and baker 
and candlestick-maker can read notes as well as you can— 
better, if you take with you only a flimsily constructed, 
amateurish, fashionable musical education. 
study of all keys, transpositions, reading by syllable, all 
kinds of sight-reading, musical dictation, speed, accuracy, 
and general theory of music, 

Visitors of children’s Solfége classes in Paris tell of little 
folk, from eight to twelve years of age, who can read readily 
by syllables, spoken or sung, a complicated page of music, 
observing resis, ties, changes in rhythm or key, accidentals, 
syncopations, grace notes, trills, with every possible catch 
for eye and ear, and of busy little fingers writing down cor- 
rectly in the dictation-books music that is played and sun 
to them in passages of eight measures atatime. The head 
of the Solfege department at the Paris Conservatoire states 
that in seven years’ experience not one pupil has been found 
who could not be brought to this degree of musical mech- 
anism. Some learn more quickly than others, but all can 
learn. It is not to be wondered at that Paris can boast a 
discriminating musical public. 

If the improved methods of music instruction that have 
been introduced into many of our American public schools 
be persevered in and made general we too will in time pos- 
sess such a public. It would certainly be in accord with 
our birthright. Teachers abroad declare that the largest 
number of their talented pupils are from America, but that 
Americans are the hardest to train. Their playing or sing- 
ing is so apt to have been acquired by parrotlike imitation, 
aud they expect to supplement their advanced studies by a 
top-dressing of precisely what should have been the founda- 
tion of their education. 

It is objected by some that sight-reading induces careless- 
ness, but this need not be the case if it be the result of direct 
logical methods. No pupil should be permitted to play or 
sing at sight any work which offers mechanical or musical 
difficulties hitherto unconquered. Compositions should be 
chosen for the purpose belonging to grades below the one 
being studied. Bearing this rule in mind, a short time each 
day may profitably be devoted to sight-reading. Four-hand 
piano compositions, or concerted pieces for several voices or 
instruments, will be found most helpful for the purpose. It 
is well to read a composition over quietly to one’s self be- 
fore attempting to interpret it aloud. 

When we realize all that music may do for mankind we 
cannot but rejoice at its generous bestowal. Music is not 
for genius alone; but, as some one has aptly said, most peo- 
ple are endowed with capabilities which, if suitably directed, 
may lead to the threshold of the — where genius pre- 
sides, AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 





TAILOR GOWNS AND COATS. 


See illustrations on page 800. 


— gowns in different styles, ranging from those 
with round waists to street suits with coats, and also 
separate jackets to wear with various gowns, are illustrated 
herewith from designs furnished by the courtesy of the 
Messrs. Redfern. Both rough-surfaced cheviots and tweeds 
in mixtures of color and smooth cloths of a single shade 
are used for these models. 

An English pelisse of box-cloth of the palest tan shade 
(Fig. 1) is made so long that it almost covers the bluet cloth 
skirt beneath it. The back of the pelisse is fitted to the waist 
by side forms, then expands below to very great fulness, which 
lies in flat pleats. A belt of brown velvet crosses the back 
and goes under the straight fronts, which may be worn 
open entirely, or partly buttoned on a silk or velvet waist 
beneath. The revers and cuffs are of brown velvet edged 
with inch-wide straps or bands of cloth. The English walk- 
ing hat imported by Knox, as are all the hats on this page, 
is of brown felt faced with darker brown velvet, and trimmed 
with a rosette of velvet and clusters of brown tips. 

A box-cloth coat, trimmed with Persian-lamb fur, is of 
the popular three-quarter length. It is fitted down to the 
waist-line, and has flat pleats added in the back. The front 
laps to the left, and has two rows of smoked-pearl buttons. 
A collet of the cloth falls very full in the back, and reaches 
out over the top of full sleeves. The fur edge is only an 
inch wide, and a row of stitching is above it. The wide- 
brimmed hat of brown felt is banded with black velvet, and 
has a bunch of wings on the left. 

A stylish combination of colors and fabrics is used in a 
gown of brown camel's-hair and bluet velvet (Fig. 3). The 
simple round waist is of the wool stuff, with only seams 
under the arms. Tapering revers with stitched edges give 
a slender effect. A gathered vest of the velvet is in ove 
piece, hooked under the left revers, and covering the front 
fastening of the waist. The draped collar and belt of velvet 
are fastened by bows. Similar drapery forms cuffs on large 
gigot sleeves. The plain skirt has all its fulness in godets 
on the back and sides. It is lined with silk, and well stiffened 
with interlining of hair-cloth. 

A youthful coat of graceful medium length is fitted in 
the back, and has the straight front lapped to the left and 
fastened easily by but two large buttons. The garment 
illustrated is of dark blue cloth trimmed with black Astra- 
khan. The single revers and the cuffs are edged with the 
fur, and the round turned-over collar is entirely made of 
fur. The pretty little poke is of light tan- colored felt, 
trimmed with a green paroquet and brown velvet loops. 

A youthful gown of bronze-green cloth is combined with 
mahogany-red; moiré-figured velvet (Fig. 5). The round 
waist, hooked on the left, has a vandyked yoke of the vel- 
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vet edged with jet galloon an inch wide. Similar points of 
velvet and jet trim the sleeves aud border the skirt. 

A tweed suit for the street has a coat and skirt of dark 
gray with ruby threads worn over a waist of plaid velvet, 
also of gray and og | shades. The long coat is fitted by 
single darts without hip seams. The back is very full in 
the skirt, but lies in flat pleats. The revers and collar are of 

lack or gray velvet, and full sleeves have cavalier cuffs of 
the same velvet. All the fulness of the velvet waist is di- 
rectly in front, the back being stretched smoothly across 
from the sides. A folded belt and collar are of plain velvet, 
and the sleeves are of mutton-leg shape. The plain skirt is 
four yards wide at the foot and nearly plain at the top. The 
small hat has a soft crown of felt, with a brim of velvet. A 
bunch of ostrich tips with an aigrette in the centre trims 
the left side (Fig. 6). 

A tweed gown, with the godet basque so becoming to 
many figures, is of mixed brown, green, and red threads 
sleazily woven. The brown shades prevail in the tweed, 
and it is trimmed in contrast with leaf-green velvet as a 
vest, a stock-collar, and pipings on all the edges. The 
waist, stretched over a fitted lining, shows only seams under 
the arms, and fastens in front under the pointed velvet vest. 
The godet pleated basque is stitched on at the waist-line. 
Full mutton-leg sleeves have no trimming. Velvet buttons 
and mock button-holes are on the waist, and also on the ta- 
blier point down the front of the skirt. 





Reaper.—An autumn dress for a lady of fifty years to wear in the 
street und at charch — be of crépon, black, brown, or grayish biue, 
trimmed with velvet and lace. Make with slightly pointed waist, velvet 

lastron, and lece reverse, Have mutton-leg sleeves and a gored skirt 
our yards wide at the foot. Pale bine satin or chiffon would combine 
well with poplin like sample. Gros grain silks are coming into fashion. 
Get reddish-brown heavy kid gloves for travelling. For culling and 
church pearl-colored gloves are worn with black stitching. Ladies’ 
cards are large and nearly square. 

C. M.—An excellent model for your silk waist is given on page 605 of 
Bazaz No. 30. Make the collar and belt of velvet. 

M. W.—The long jackets you mention will be worn again among others 
of different cut, so do not alter yours. Washing the face with soap is 

y for cleanliness, and does not “cause hairs to grow.” The 
mark made by using camphor will gradually disappear. 

A. C. D.—A young girl wears mourning drese a year fora parent. Try 
alcohol for cleaning the marble. 

A. H. W.—Your period of mourning dress is quite correct. You may 
pay and receive calls after six months, though you should not send out 
cards under a year. Unless you are married it is better for you and 
your sister to have separate cards. 

Liatitan.—It is customary to ask the father’s permission only; men 
with a keen sense of nicety in such matters consult the father before pro- 
posing to the girl. It might save much humiliation and contention if 
this was always done. 

Host.—A dinner invitation should be acknowledged at once by a writ- 
ten answer of acceptance or regret, which should be written in the first or 
third person according to the form of the invitation. It is questionable 
taste to answer in the third person an invitation written in the first per- 
son. A card left as you describe means nothing, unless a call. 

Artistic.—Since you already have 80 many colors in your room, choose 
the one you prefer for the wall-paper; that will cause one color to pre- 
dominate, which is as it should be. Let your mantel drapery match your 
heavy cartains, and 4 4 your piano and table covers in the same general 
— A warm color is best for your dining-room ; a terra-cotta is always 
ue \° 

“Trorwoop.”—For your travelling dress, in which to be married in 
November, have the “Tailor Gown with Coat Bodice,” illustrated on 

ge 785 in Bazan No. 89. For a calling and church dress get brown or 
luet faced-cloth and make with a velvet waist and a separate double 

cape of the cloth. For afternoon receptions have a velvet gown made by 
descriptions in New York Fashions of this number of the Bazan. Your 
milliner will help you decide about bonnets and hats, and you will also 
get hints in this paper. For the house have a crépon gown with guipure 
and fur trimming, und a tea gown also of crépon. A tweed suit for wear 
at hotels and for morning shopping should be made in tailor shape. 
Have light peari-gray gloves for calling and receptions, and heavy cedar- 
brown kid tor travelling and general use. 

E. 8.—There is no objection to the plaid skirt being cut bias. Have 
also bias sleeves made very large, aud use plain cloth for a belt-waist 
which has three box-pleats down the front and back, Have a bias belt 
and stock-collar of the plain cloth. 

Siik.—Make the brown bengaline dress with a ronnd waist that has 
shawl revers of brown velvet opening on a full vest of silk, similar to the 
waist of the second gown illustrated on page TTT of Inst week's Bazan. 
Have a gored ekirt tour yards wide without trimming. You can get 
small diamond screw ear-rings for the sam you mention. Peal the banana, 
and cut across in slices that are taken up with the fork. 

4d, L.—Make your house = like enclosed sample in combination 
with ruby or black velvet. Have a round waist of the material with ruby 
velvet braces, stock, and bias belt, Fasten it on the left side. Have a 
puff of the material at the top of the siceves, with close lower sleeves of 
velvet. You might cut the neck slightly low and round below the throat, 
and fill it out with cream guipure lace edged with a narrow ruche of the 
velvet or with brown fur. Make a full skirt without trimming, like those 
described in the New York Fashions, 

M. 8. P. R.—Nothing can be prettier for your little bow-window than 
=< with dainty curtains back of it. Have a deep window-seat up- 

olstered in colors similar to the portiéres ; have sash curtains of a color 
to admit a pretty light, possibly the old-pimk of your frieze. You can 
add to the effect by hanging an iron Moorish lautern in the arch. 

N. E. H.—There is no novel way to organize your whist club. You 
should select your players with discretion, choosing only those persons 
who really care for card-playing. Whist isan important game, and to be 
of interest at all should be played somewhat seriously. You can arrange 
some pretty method of selecting partners; that is the only safe novelty 
to introduce into a whist club, 

O_p Supsoriner.—Men very rarely receive with their wives at after- 
noon receptions, If your husband receives with you in the evening it is 
sufficient. The refreshments you mention are quite enough; for the 
afternoon even simpler things would be sufficient. You should leave the 
cards as you specify—your mother’s (if she is living with you), your hus- 
band’s, and your own for each lady; your bushand’s only for the men. 

Mus. K. P. C.—Mise Furniss’s play, “The Jack Trust,” appeared in No. 
48 of Vol. XXIII. of the Bazan. : 

Mes. A. J. 8.—See directions for transferring embroidery designe given 
in “ Answers to Correspondents” of Bazan No. 87. 

Juventus Munmt.—There is no such symbolical flower. A sleeping- 
bolster, stuffed with hair, is wedge-shaped, five inches thick at its upper 
edge, and running to a point at the lower, eighteen inches deep and as 
wide as the bed. 

E. M.—Can you state more definitely when the description of the 
“pretty shopping-bag " appeared, and whether it was illustrated? It is 
impossible to identify from your vagae reference. 

Constant Reaper.—lt is difficult even for intimate friends to give ef- 
ficient advice in & case pend pare and next to impossible for a stranger 
with only the facts of a brief letter to go by. Imperfect health and weak 
eyes are serious drawbacks to even the simplest vocation ; and if you are 

pable of imp » it would be true economy to apply all your 
energies and part of sea means to establishing your health first. it is 
worth while to consider the future when choosing a vocation, and of 
those you mention teaching is apt to be the most interesting and satis- 
fying toawoman. Kindergarten work, or the work of visiting governess 
to young children, might come within ae scope. 

onsoninen.—It is obviously impossible for us to give personal opinions 
about various makes of musical iustruments. If you are unable to form 
your own opinion by comparison, get the advice of reliable teachers and 
good ee in your circle of acquaintances. 

E. B. L.—Write to any first-class dealer in musical instruments for in- 
formation about mandolins. 

A. Y. A.—The solution of the charade by Miss Briscoe in a June Bazan 
is ** In-sin-u-ate.” 

Diamonp.—Address the Exchange for Woman’s Work, 12 East Thirtieth 
Street, New York city. 

Miss Crou..—An authority suggests, for refining a stippled skin with 
coarse pores, wearing a com or mask of quilted cotion wet in cold 
water at night, adding that patience and long application are necessary. 

Jay.—lIf your painted dog's head is beginuing to crack, it signifies that 
the under surface was not sufficiently dry before you an to paint, and 
your only remedy will be to paint it over again on a drier surface. Ad- 
dress letiers to & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York city. 
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ISABELLE, COMTESSE DE PARIS, 
Danghter of the Duc de Montpensier, the fifth son of King Louis Philippe. 


THE LIBRARY, STOWE HOUSE. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


fE\HE Comte de Paris lived while in Eng- 
land, and until his death a few weeks 
since, at Stowe, the former country house of 
the Dukes of Buckingham. At one end of 
the great library, which under his rule was 
made the living-room of the family,set about 
with flowers, and filled with every appoint- 
ment a luxurious taste could devise and an 
exacting comfort suggest—at one end of 
this room were two desks, side by side, one 
belonging to the Comte, the other to the 
Comtesse, his wife. Over these hung the 
picture of a ship, and above that again was 
draped a flag. The ship was that which 
nearly eight years since bore the Comte and his family as 
exiles from France; the flag that which floated from its 
stern. Neither the Comte nor his wife ever wanted to for- 
et. 
. It was in 1886 the ship had sailed. The death of the 


PRINCESS HELENE. 
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PHILIPPE, COMTE DE PARIS, 
Grandson of King Louis Philippe, 


ROBERT, DUC D'ORLEANS, 
Son and Heir of the Comte de Paris. 


THE BANQUETING-HALL, STOWE HOUSE. 


STOWE HOUSE, SOUTH FRONT. 


Comte de Chambord in 1883, then the recognized royalist 
heir to the throne of France, had placed the Comte de 
Paris in a delicate position. Though no plotter, he had 
still been recognized as head of the monarchical party. 
The government was not quite sure of him, although 


under M. Thiers he had served in the Na- 

tional Assembly. A statute of exile was 

hurried through the two Houses in four 

days. In two days more the Comte, an 

exile, left his beautiful country place at Eu 

and sailed for England. His relatives were 

to be exiles with him, but all the world re 

members the escapade—it can hardly be 

dignified by any other term—of his son and 

heir, the Duc d'Orléans. This was when, 

— after his twentieth birthday, the strip 

ing returned disguised to France and ap- 

plied unsuccessfully to the chief recruit 

ing office and to the Ministry of War for 

permission to enter the army as a private 

soldier. His arrest followed, but the ex- 

citement and sympathy aroused proved how strong was 
still the hold of the monarchical idea in France 

The intricacies of the line by which the Comte de Paris 

traced his descent and laid claim to the throne of France 

are well known. The senior branch of the Royal House 


THE COMTESSE DE PARIS. 








of Bourbon became extinct in 1883 with the death of the 
Comte de Chambord, who died in exile. This Comte de 
Chambord, born Duc de Bordeaux, seven months after his 
father’s death, was the son of the Due de Berri, who, in 
1820, was assassinated as he left the Opera-house with his 
wife. The romantic life as well as the love-letters of the 
Duchesse de Berri have long been famous. ‘The choice of 
a recognized heir after the Comte de Chambord's death lay 
between the descendants of Louis XIV.'s grandson Philip, 
who were true Bourbons, and those of Louis’s younger bro- 
ther Philip, Duc d’Orleans. The former line would have 
carried the seekers into Spain, where Don Carlos still rec- 
ognuizes himself, and is recognized by a large following, as 
the real candidate for the throne of France. The claim of 
that line, however, had been renounced by — when he 
became King of Spain. The other line, tracing its descent, 
as we said, from Louis X1LV.’s younger brother, the Duc 
d'Orleans, carried direct to the Comte de Paris, who was then 
proclaimed head of the monarchical party in France, only to 
be exiled from the country. 

The Chateau d’Eu, the family seat of the Comte and 
Comtesse of Paris, is in oumnanly Few places in France 
are more interesting. It was destroyed during the revolu- 
tion of 1793, but restored by Louis Philippe. At Eu the 
Comte and Comtesse lived ideal lives. The Comtesse was 
the real friend and benefactor of the poor, by whom she 
aud her husband are still held in loyal memory. At home 
she was always the cultivated charming hostess. She is a 
haudsome woman, kindly, merry, intelligent—a woman 
whose atmosphere is always invigorating, and who is dearly 
loved by all her intimates. The Comte, who will always be 
a personage of interest to us in this country, because of his 
service on General McClellan's staff during the war of the 
rebellion, and because of the History of the Civil War which 
afterward emanated from his pen, was a cultivated, mod 
est, charming gentleman, with no genius for intrigue or 
statecraft, but with a personality that everywhere com- 
manded respect and won him esteem. 

The house at Stowe is almost regal in its appointments. 
The banqueting-hall is seventy-five feet in length, and hung 
with exquisite tapestries. Its ceilings are richly painted. 
The room in which the Queen and Prince Albert once slept, 
in 1845, while guests of the Duke of Buckingham, has in 
it the gilt canopied bed for which the Duke paid £7000 in 
preparation for his royal guests, The Comtesse of Paris 
never allowed the bed to be used, though her small children 
insisted on hiding their toys in it for safe-keeping. Superb 
pictures and interesting works of art cover the walls. The 
great marble ball, with its dome supported by pillars, is 
ninety-five feet high. From this a view of the park is ob- 
tained through the great doorway. Visitors say that the 
effect of these columns, the blue sky overhead, and orange- 
trees everywhere about, is one never to be forgotten, and 
associated only by effort with England. 

The Princess Héléne, the Comte’s daughter, is familiarly 
spoken of as Japon. 


A SPOILT CHILD. 
A Parlor Plap, 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS: 
‘ Te Jom at 
een one Ne ServenrStamae 
Mise Heren Von Mevan. 
Scene laid in studio, up three flights, reception going on below. 
Enter Miss Constance Travers and her aunt. 

Constance. Here we are, auntie. 

Aunt (out of breath). Here? Where? I should like to 
know why you have brought me up three flights of stairs, 
away from all the other guests? 

Constance. To show you the studio, auntie. 
fascinating spot? 

Aunt (aureceying room critically). No, 1 can’t say that I 
find it so. I like to see things properly in their places, and 
I do not admire dust (rude heer Jinger over top of easel and 
ilows off dust), nor do I care for sections of the human body 
done iu plaster, except when they have received treatment 
after some accident. (Pokes plaster foot with parasol and 
shudders.) To think of anybody wishing to be surrounded 
by amputated hands and feet (looks up at walls), and that 
dirty fish-net over everything! 

Constance. Oh, auntie, I adore that lovely gray fish-net! 

[She kneels down before a portfolio of sketches. 

Aunt (uneasily). Come, Constance, let us go down stairs 
again. I have seen all | want to of the studio. 

[ Approaches door. 

Constance. Don’t go down into that heat and confusion 
just yet, but stay and look at Mr. Green’s sketches. It is 
so cool and quiet, and no one ever dreams of coming up here 
on reception days. [ Turns over sketches dreamily. 

Aunt. No; and very good sense they show, I'm sure. No- 
thing would ever induce me to come asecond time. (Sharp- 
ly.) You're covering your velvet sleeves with dust! 

Brushes her with handkerchief. 

Constance (holding up sketch). Oh, this is a charming one, 
auntie. Look at those deep shadows and high lights. 

Aunt (turning away). 1 shall do nothing of the sort. Do 
you imagine that I came here to look at lights and shadows? 
Am I dressed in a new French gown to spend the whole 
afternoon up here among fish-nets and dust? 

Constance (drops sketches, and runs and sits down on deep- 
cushioned window-seat), Oh, auntie, come here and see how 
juxurious this is! 

Aunt (stiffly). Constance, if I had only wanted a téte-d-téte 
with you I could have enjoyed one at home, but as it is, I 
am going down immediately. Pauses at door. 

Constance. That's right, auntie; you go down and show 
your new dress, Mrs. De Long will be green with envy 
when she catches sight of you. And I say, auntie, make a 
point of standing near her sideways, so she can get a good 
view of your sleeves; she'll want a great deal of sugar in 
her tea after that, [| Leans back against cushion. 

Aunt. I'm waiting for you, Constance. 

Constance. Thank you, auntie, but I am not comivg just 
yet, so you may as well go ahead. 1 am enjoying it so 
much here that I will stay « while longer. The heat below 
affects my head; I must have a little quiet. 

[ Rests against cushions. 

Aunt (reluctantly). Well, 1 shall look for you downstairs 
before long, for people will be asking for you, you know. 

Constance. If they do, don’t tell them I’m here, or I sha’n't 
come down at all. I'll stay here the whole afternoon. 


[Axit Aunt. 

Enter Aunt's head through door. 
Aunt. I shall send some of your friends to bring you 
down if you stay too long. [| Beit head of Aunt. 


Isn't it a 
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Constance (calls after Aunt, putting her head out of door), If 
ou do, remember my threat; 1 won’t come down even to 
id Mrs. Green Sod attennese. (Murmur from without. 

Constance coming back.) She says I'm a spoilt child—a 
spoilt child. (Meditativety.) Well, if 1am, whose fault is it? 
Not mine, certainly; so if any one deserves censure, why, it’s 
auntie, of course. How quickly she would resent it if any- 
body else said such a thing! Poor auntie, she was horribly 
cross at being dragged up so many flights of stairs; it always 
gives her palpitation of the heart. (Catches sight of sketch on 
mantel.) What's that? (Seizes it and takes it to the window.) 
It’s a sketch of me in that Paris hat that Mr. Green made so 
much fun of. How dared he caricature me! He's made 
me a perfect fright, and those two velvet loops he’s drawn 
to look like horns. (Zears wp sketch and scatters pieces on 
Jloor.) There! tind somebody else to make fun of next time. 
( Walks up and down angrily.) Vl not stand it. (Pauses and 
looks at scraps.) Ol dear, I’m afraid I ought not to have 
torn it up. I was rather hasty, and it was really very clever; 
and, after all, why should I care if Mr. Green wanted to 
amuse himself sketching my hat? I must make amends in 
some way. Let me see. (Looks arownd until her eyes rest on 
writing-desk.) Vl write him a note and apologize. (Sits 
down at desk. Begins to write.) Friday afternoon (glances 
at clock), 4.45 p.m. (Drops pen and jumps up.) Why, it’s 
time for Donald; he said he would be here a little before 
five. (Walks to small mirror and touches her bonnet. Still 
adjusting bonnet.) ‘There; I'm doing it again—wondering if 
I'm looking well, just because I’ve thought of him. No one 
else affects me that way. (Shakes her jinger threateningly at 
her image in glass.) ‘Tell me what is the reason. (Regards 
herself inquiringly, then slowly droops her head. Crosses and 
sits down on window-seat, leans arm on cushion, head on arm; 
slowly raises her chin.) Yes, it is true—I love him. 1| think 
I must have always loved him, back to the days when he 
used to offer me candy, and then run away when I held out 
my hand for it. I often bave fancied that I hated him, but 
it was only because he seemed indifferent to me. We have 
always been the best of friends when we haven't been quar- 
relling; but in spite of that he has been so cold, so indif- 
ferent, until of late; but lately he has changed. When he 
came back last autumn, after a separation of six months, I 
found him changed. His eyes rested on me with a new ex- 
pression, and he spoke to me in a gentler tone. I have al- 
ways felt that some day Donald must fall in love with me, 
and it has come at last. I knew it would come, like every- 
thing else I have wanted. They say it’s only because we do 
not want things enough that we fail to get them. I have 
hardly seen Donald for the past few weeks until yesterday, 
when he stopped me on the street. He had been trying to 
get to see me; he said he had much that he wanted to say 
to me. (Gets up and looks at clock and walks back.) Then he 
asked if I were coming here to-day. ‘‘I would see you 
there,” he urged, “but how can I say anything to you in 
such a crowd?” Then I suggested the studio. (Sighs and 
looks again at clock. Listens.) 1 hear a step; it is Donald. 
[Runs and looks in glass. 
Enter Miss Helen Von Meyer, rather ahy, very pretty. She 
pauses just inside of the doorway, ang looks at Constance. 

Constance (regarding her coldly, while she stands hesitating- 
ly for some seconds; at last Constance speaks, stiffly). Were 
you looking for some one? 

ane (surveying her admiringly). No; at some one, I 
think. 

Constance (aside). What an absurd remirkt I hope she 
doesn’t intend to stay here. 

Helen (aside). What a lovely creature! I should like to 
know her. (Aloud, stepping forward and looking about.) 
One of my friends told me about this studio, and I thought 
I would run away and find it. It is good fun to escape for 
a few minutes; there are so many people downstairs, and 
most of them strangers to me. 

Constance (absently). Of course you find it a great bore, 
and are thankful to get away. 

Helen (still looking about, and coming a step nearer). Oh 
we every one is so kind that I find it all perfectly delight- 

ul—but— 

Constance (cynically). But a little of it goes a long way? 
Enough is as good as a feast? 

Helen (wandering across studio). Oh no; one cannot really 
have too much of a good thing; only one needs a little pause 
here and there to give one a chance to realize that so much 
happiness is genuine. Takes up sketch and admires it. 

Constance (indifferently). Your point of view is quite differ- 
ent from mive,I fear. What you find delightful bores me 
to death. [| Yawns. 

Helen (surveying her smilingly). You look most comfort- 
able in that deep window-seat. 

Constance (aside). She is determined to stay here. (Rising.) 
Let me offer you my resting-place. 

Helen. Oh, don’t get up; there is room for two. 
beside you for a few moments? 

Donstance (coldly). Certainly. (Aside.) How can I get 
rid of her? (Aloud.) I'm afraid your friends won't know 
what has become of you. 

Helen (sinking back against cushion). I think one of them 
will find me before long. 

Constance (aside). Out another rendezvous. (Rising and 
crossing to clock.) I wonder why 1 have taken such a dislike 
to this girl? Am I to walk out and leave her in possession 
of the studio? I never saw greater coolness and assurance 
in any,one. Well, we'll see whose will is stronger. (Aloud, 
scrutinizing the clock.) "Tis truly getting late. (Shrugs her 

Perhaps both our friends have forgotten us. 
imidly, rising and crossing). Then you were ex- 
pecting some one? 

Constance (icily). Possibly ; but pray remain, just the same. 

Helen. l'm sorry if I've snnapel: you. 1 might have 
guessed (smiles at her archly)—or— 

Constance (looking away haughtily). Or, better still, you 
might have— 

lelen (questioningly). I might have—? 

Constance (eyes her scornfully). Gone. 

[Constance turns her back and gazes into the fireplace. 
Helen looks at her with increasing astonishment, pauses 
as if she would say something, regards the other immov- 
able figure for an instant, then glides rapidly the 
room. Constance turns slowly around as disap- 
pears, with a amile of ha satisfaction. 

Constance. Truly a broad hint was necessary, my lady. 
And you are gone none too soon—I hear his footsteps. 
(Clasps her hands joyfully) This time it is Donald. 

Enter Jeffrey Trent. 

Trent’ (adeaneing with expression). Miss Travers 
alone among the treasures of art! 

Constance (vexed). So auntie told you that I was here? 

Trent. What a warm welcome! I declare it’s a real plea- 
sure to be received so cordially. Yes, auntie did tell me, 
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and, what is more, she me to bring you back straight- 
way to the * maddin pat f 
Jonstance ( ingly). How? By main force? 

Trent. No. By flattering inducements, and gentle per- 
suasion, and fair promises. 

Constance. Go back and tell auntie that all your efforts 
have proved useless. (Aside.) Ob, why did he have to 
come here just as I thought the coast was clear? 

Trent. Perhaps you think I came up here to please your 
aunt? 

Constance (disdainfully). The idea did suggest itself to me. 

Trent, 1 came to please quite another person—one whom 
it is my one ambition in life to please. 

Constance. You mean yourself, I presume. 

[She says this teasingly, while she idly plays with an 
artist's palette. 

Trent. You know only too well that I mean you. 

Constance (apparently surprised). Indeed! ell, you can 
easily satisfy your ambition to please me. 

Trent. How? 

Constance (pointing to door). By going down stairs and 
talking to auntie. 

Trent (disheartened). Are you offended with me for thrust- 
ing myself upon you? 

Constance. No—with auntie, for telling you where I was. 

Trent. Please forgive her for conferring so great a favor 
upon me. (He crosses to window.) May | sit down here? 
(She nods coldly, and then looks towards door expectantly.) 1 
don’t wonder you wished to steal away to the secluded spot. 
It is truly fascinating. 

Constance (wearily). If one cares for plenty of dust, and 
grimy casts, and dirty fish-nets. 

Trent. True. If one cares for such things, they are trea- 
sures; if not, they are merely trash. It’s only the poiut of 
view. Where one’s heart is, Miss Travers, you know, there 
his treasure is— 

Constance (hurriedly, avoiding his fixed gaze). And if his 
heart is bound up in a piece of weather-beaten fish-net, why, 
he had best open a studio, become an artist— 

Trent (interrupting). Yes; but if his heart is bound up in 
the woman who sits beside him, he must needs open his lips 
to tell her so. 

[Constance rises hastily and crosses to fireplace. 

Constance (agitated). Please say no more on that subject, 
Mr. Trent. 

Trent (crossing to her side). I must; I cannot help it; I 
must tell you how much I love you; I— 

Constance. 1 beg that you will say no more—I will go 
down and join my aunt at once— [Starts towards door. 

Trent (following her). Tell me first, is there no chance for 
me? May I not hope for— 

Constance (aside). How shall I get him to go away before 
Donald arrives? If I can only say something to stop his con- 
tinuing his protestations— (7o Trent.) Really, you must 
leave me now. I cannot consider anything you may say. 
My head is in a whirl. Oh, please go! 

Trent (somewhat encouraged). Theu you will think of what 
I have suid. Ah! do not be hasty. member that I have 
loved you since the moment I first saw you. Do you not 
care for me a little? (Ste makes a gesture of impatience.) 
Well, I will go away this very moment. 

Constance. Yes, go. 

Trent (pausing at door). Remember that one word from 
you will transport me either to the pinnacle of bliss or to the 
depths of misery. (She waves him off. He adds, with hand 
on door-knob:) have but just come from a friend whose 
happiness seemed almost coutagious. When he clasped my 
hand and told me he was the luckiest man on earth, I won- 
dered if such good fortune would ever be mine. (Constance 
listens indifferently to all this. Trent, who has advanced tow- 
ards Constance while speaking, starts to withdraw, murmur- 
ing:) But Donald was always a favorite of the gods. 

[Constance jumps at the word ‘* Donald.” 

Constance (trembling). Donald? (Aside.) Could he have 
been so sure of my love? Can he have guessed? (Pouts.) 
Impertinent! 

Trent (returning). Yes, it was Donald Seymour. 
friend of yours, is he not? 

[Constance nods, regarding him fixedly; her breath comes 
rapidly; she steadies herseif against a chair. 

Trent. Though you knew him well, you have surely never 
seen him as I saw him a few minutes since. He was like one— 
Constance (with agitation), Then he is downstairs now? 

Trent. Yes; and she is with him. 

Jonstance (controlling herself). She? Who? 

Trent. Miss Helen Von Meyer. I see it is a surprise to 
you as well as to all the rest of us. This is her first visit to 
this city. Her home is in the West. 

Constance (stands tranafized, supporting herself by chair. 
Says with effort). Is she beautiful? 

vent. She is considered very handsome; but to me— 
| Looks at Constance. 

Constance (interrupting). And she is here with him? 

Trent (lightly). Had you seen them together you could not 
have doubted it. (Voices are heard outside.) Some one is 
coming to look for you, and I will go as you commanded. 
(Zarnestly.) Be merciful, I beg. He starts. 

Constance. Wait one moment. I— [ opens. 
Enter Dovald Seymour. Miss Helen Von Meyer follows just 
behind him. 


An old 


Seymour (advancing towards Constance, who draws herself 
up proudly). Forgive me for keeping you waiting. I bad 
hoped we might see you for a moment first before we were 
overwhelmed by so many. I had intended that yon should 
be the first to know— Lite turns towards Miss Yon Meyer. 

Constance (breaking in). Stop. I cannot allow you to go 
on until I have spoken. (Looks at Donald. Her lip trembles. 
Then she brushes her hand across her forehead as if to sweep 
away all weakness. Says clearly:) You must wish me all 
happiness first. 

[Constance turns towards Trent and extends her hand, 
smiling. Trent steps forward and clasps it. 

Seymour (astonished). Constance! 

Constance (with a mighty effort). 1am making you my first 
confidant, Donald, for auld lang syne. This is my future 
husband—Mr. Trent. 

Seymour (taking her hand). To think that you should have 

ten ahead of me, after all, Constance! (Turning towards 
elen.) This is my future wife. Helen, my dear friend 

Miss Travers. She will be your dear friend too, I trust. 
Trent and Seymour grasp each other by the hand. 

Helen (holding both hands out cordially to Constance). We 
are to be friends, then, after all. 

[Constance mechanically puts her hands in Helen's out- 
stretched ones, 

Constance (looks past Helen, riveting her gael on 
she replies). Yes, friends, after all. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 
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THE MANNERS OF BOYS. 
T OT long ago, at the social meeting of a few friends, the 


1 small son of the hostess mortified his mother greatly 
by his disrespectful behavior. He objected to being ‘ put 
olf with cookies,” as he expressed it, instead of being allowed 
to eat rich fruit cake and confectionery in quantities to suit 
his youthful taste. Then he remonstrated loudly against 
being sent to bed, muttering his displeasure at ‘‘ always go- 
ing too early.” 

hen he was compelled to depart with his nurse he sulk- 
ily refused to say ‘‘ good-night” to bis mother’s guests, and 
even went away with the surly remark that ‘‘ you always 
make me do things I don’t like.” In fact, he was the per- 
fect personification of the typical naughty boy. 

The long-suffering mother was distressed, of course; and 
the sting of such scenes is that the mother is aware the be- 
holder knows well the behavior of the boy is not exceptional, 
but merely a repetition of what she has previously allowed 
to pass unchecked. The child who is outrageously rude or 
impertinent before company but makes a display of the bad- 
breeding for which his mother is responsible. He is himself 
not half aware of the extent and depth of his mother’s shame. 
The boy who is not obliged to be habitually polite to his 
mother and sisters does not suddenly become a gentleman 
because strangers are present. It is rather the case that he 
considers it a fit occasion for a trifle more demonstration 
than usual. 

One of the ladies present at the scene above indicated said: 

** There is yet another side to this question of a boy's man- 
ners, which, I think, mothers do not often consider. Sebuae 
thought that an impertinent son was a greater trial than an 
impertivent daughter. For a son owes not only respect and 
obedience to his mother as a parent, but courtesy and con- 
sideration to her as a woman. And thus a disrespectful son 
fails doubly, and wounds his mother sorer when he does. 

** Now boys do not have this chivalrous feeling naturally— 
at least, very few do. They must be taughtit. As it is the 
mother from whom all such good feelings come to the boy, 
so the mother must teach him this. Certainly those who 
are allowed to be boorish to their mothers and sisters as lads 
do not suddenly develop a chivalrous spirit and bearing 
toward all women when they come to associate with them 
asmen. And the mother who wishes her sons to be gentle- 
men in feeling as well as in manners must, while they are 
boys, begin ber instruction by forcing them to show special 
politeness to the women of their own family.” 

“ Do you think,” asked a hearer, ‘* that such ideas can be 
put into the minds of young boys? I mean the idea of what 
it means, and not only the manver.” 

“ Yes, I think it can—gradually, of course,’”’said the other 
woman, as one considering the question. ‘‘ We begin with 
very young children, by teaching them obedience without 
questioning. This sometimes necessitates punishment. You 
understand, I am only stating broadly what I mean. Then, 
as the child's reasoning powers begin to develop, we punish 
less and reason more. We explain to him the difference, and 
why he must do thus and so, 1 think sometimes, if we are 
wise, we leave him to find out through ‘natural punishments’ 
the consequences of choosing wrong rather than right. 

““Then—I am now speaking particularly of boys—there 
comes a time when the boys’ will grows strong. Contact 
with the world of other boys in school-room and play- 
Bivwcy aches Wim very quickly, though sometimes half 
unconscidusly, the ‘liberty’ of Tiis asming manhood, He 
is ‘growing big’; he will be ‘a man’; he will sum be able 
to do as he pleases. He must still yield a certain obedience 
to his mother, but he feels in his heart much scorn of*the 
‘woman's opinion’ on various subjects, and this feeling 
creeps into his manners, and will show itself decidedly 
there if it is not met by some other feeling and overcome 
by some other force. 

“Then it is that you must begin to put into the boy an 
idea which he can never outgrow, making him understand 
that no man is manly without it, and therefore it must be- 
come stronger as he gets older—that he, growing to be a 
man, will be,in bis manhood, in the possession of greater 
phy sical strength, and perhaps of broader opportunities and 
arger powers, than women, and therefore he owes wo- 
men particular consideration, helpfulness, respect, and all 
outward observances, as well as sincerest love and apprecia- 
tion, since such is always the first due of the stronger to 
the weaker; and that women, being peculiarly dependent 
upon men, are always entitled to this particular love and 
regard from them, which he as a man must by-and-by pay 
them; and that at present, as a boy, he must show this 
same spirit in his manners to his mother and sisters partic- 
ularly, and then to all other women. 

** Now I do not say that you can teach all this at one les- 
son to a very small boy. But I do say we could begin 
younger than is commonly believed possible to impress 
such thoughts in the boy’s mind. And I do know that 
boys particularly need this teaching enforced so soon as 
ever the spirit of ‘manly self-assertiveness’ begins to ap- 
pear. And that, my dear, is very young indeed!” 

Eva Lovett. 


A NEW ERA FOR THE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE. 


{HE evolution of the Teachers’ College from a modest 
philanthropic movement a little more than a decade ago 
to the potent educational enterprise of to-day has reached a 
climax in the removal of the institution this fall to its sub- 
stantial and thoroughly equipped permanent buildings on 
Morningside Heights. This change marks a new era in the 
history of the college, and henceforth the latter’s energies 
may be expended in advancing and increasing its liberal aims 
and scope. A field of usefulness almost incalculable in the 
possibility of its issues lies within reach of the young and 
unique institution. Its success has proved the existing need 
of such a scheme of education, and this year's additional 
tronage is indicative of the widespread influence of the col- 
ege and the general approval of its purpose and methods. 
Too much cannot be said of the beauty, stability, and fit- 
ness of the new quarters, both within and without. The 
structures are attractive and imposing, standing as they do 
on the crest of a height of land near Morningside Park, and 
commanding a view of the Harlem River, the Hudson, and 
the Palisades; and inside no smallest want has been over- 
looked, the class-rooms, lecture-rooms, and laboratories be- 
ing furnished with every possible aid and incentive to work. 
The chapel is large; and the Bryson Library, occupying a 
portion of the third floor, is artistic in design and appoint- 
ments, sa? most Tiverally supplied with general reference- 
‘books, and works on psychology, pedagogy, history of edu- 
cation, methods of teaching, as a selection of the best 
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books in art. history, biography, travel, and general litera- 
t 


ure. 

Two of the departments appealing strongly to the casual 
observer are those of science and domestic science and art. 
The former occupies the top floor of the main building, and 
embraces chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, and geology. 
All the laboratories are finished and furnished in real oak, 
and the students are trained to work and experiment with 
such care that no injury befalls their surroundings. 

Every Friday afternoon is devoted to a field excursion, 
when, under the direction of Professor John F Woodhull, 
or his associate, Miss Anna A. Schryver, with their five as- 
sistants, the students of natural science go into the neigh- 
boring country to collect specimen plants and minerals or 
small living creatures, and learn to observe nature at first 
hand. 

This year a Teachers’ College Field Club is to be organ- 
ized for graduates and former students, or avy one interested 
in natural history, when regular Saturday outings will be 
taken for the purpose of scientific study and original in- 
vestigation. 

The department of domestic science and art has greatly 
increased in scope and proportions, and plans for its devel- 
opment are expanding with each new year. Instead of im- 
porting teachers from without to take charge of the new 
phases of work to be offered this season, it has been decided 
to train such teachers in the college, so new is the work con- 
templated. Some are now in preparation. The art of cos- 
tume is receiving more and more careful attention, and the 
new apartment devoted to the cooking classes is very per- 
fectly equipped with all the latest inventions in the way of 
cooking and cleaning apparatus. There the pupils, young 
and old, learn to put into practice their knowledge and the- 
ories of culinary matters. 

In the sewing department the little girls and boys just 
out of the kindergarten begin a progressive course that ex- 
tends through the Senior year of the college students. They 
are taught not only how to do the manual part of the work, 
but all about their implements and the fabrics used—how 
their needles and scissors are made, while the linens are 
traced down to the blue flax flower, and the silks to the co- 
coon, Ona miniature hand-loom each small pupil weaves 
with his or her hands, or, copying from a real model of a 
properly rigged vessel, learns the most approved method of 
making sails. The youngest children are taught by word 
of mouth, and thus having to catch the idea, their minds 
are trained as well as their fingers. 

The college students are taught to combine with the home- 
ly arts of cooking, sewing, and sanitation the culture that 
may come with every-day living, and render beautiful even 
the common things of life. They have for an object to re- 
duce the art of home-making to a science. 

The college has a philanthropic side as well, and on Sat- 
urdays many of the instructors and older students go out on 
industrial projects to train workers in the mission schools. 
This year they will conduct mothers’ and fathers’ classes, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and night-work for wage-earners. 

3ut in the kindergarten department is found the crowning 
feature of this educational hive. There love rules supreme, 
and the foundation of so many little lives is laid with the 
most patient and gentle care. There one finds only bright 
and happy faces and hopeful words. This year much atten- 
tion is to be paid to instruction in_the natural sciences, both 
within-doors and in the woods and fields near by. 

The new roll of students shows many college graduates, 
and the spirit throughout is one of eagerness to learn the 
dest and wruest Way of aceomplishing ali ends, thus encour- 
aging the highest aim of the college—‘‘ To develop iu man 
all the perfection, all the beauty, of which he is capable.” 

CARRIE HALSTED. 
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Mr. anp Mrs. Joun Gru LEMMERE, the botanists, are 
an admirably matched couple. Both are devoted to their 
chosen science, and the eight months of each year which 
they spend in search of ae pass as delightfully to the 
one as to the other. Although Mr. Lemmere is fully sixty 
years old, and his wife's hair is gray, camping out and 
roughing it have no terrors for them, and they go forth 
every spring, Mrs. Lemmere in a mountaincering costume 
of broad hat, blouse- waist, divided skirt, and hobnailed 
shoes. Each carries a staff, and bas strapped on the back a 
tin box for specimens. Mr. Lemmere also takes his camera, 
and Mrs. Lemmere her box of water-colors, and if they in- 
tend to remain out all night they carry a blanket apiece. 
Their researches and discoveries have been of great value to 
science, and in one trip alone, through a mountain range in 
Arizona, they found forty-two new species. Mr, and Mrs. 
Lemmere devote their attention to the flora and trees of 
western North America, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, and from Alaska to Mexico. A genus of plants 
has been named for Professor Lemmere, and another for 
his wife, by Dr. Asa Gray—an honor coveted by all botanists. 

—Mrs. Soon Linton, the English novelist and essayist, 
was the youngest of the twelve children of a clergyman 
with a limited income, and was obliged to get her educa- 
tion as best she could. She not only never went to school, 
but she had neither governess nor tutor, and taught her- 
self about all she knows. In spite of her lack of training 
and the fact that her father held in disfavor the higher edu- 
cation of women, she always loved study of all kinds, and 
was especially attracted by languages. She learned to read 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Greek, Latin and even a 
little Hebrew, although she was never able to write or 
speak them fluently. 

—At the University Extension meeting held in Oxford, 
England, in August, a performance was given of Brown- 
ing’s Strajford, in which the principal parts were taken by 
undergraduates and recent graduates of Oxford College, ten 
of these being represented. The amateurs were assisted 
by professionals from London companies, Mr. Alan Mac- 
kinnon, under whose direction the play was produced, car- 
rying off the highest honors as Strafford. 

—There is a coincidence worthy of note in the ancestry 
of Miss Mabel Percy Haskell, of Boston. Three of her 
great-grandfathers were in the Revolutionary war, and all 
mustered on the same dey. in the same company, and were 
together in the same battles throughout their period of ser- 
vice. Through this triple eligibility Miss Haskell is a 
Daughter of the Revolution, and is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Paul Revere Chapter. 
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BY ALICE WILLIAMS 
BROTHERTON. 


‘TTYWAS too far to walk 
to Meeting, and the 
horses had to plough. 
John won't take them from 
the furrow for the 
Fourth-day Meeting 


now. 
So I’ve had to give up 
going. But I always 


come out here 
To keep the hour of Meeting, an’ to feel the Presence 
near. 


I know I’m growing feeble, an’ Maria is quite right; | 
Though I hain’t been sick in Meeting, yet ‘most any time 
I might— 


So I tidy frock and apron, and put on my sheerest cap, 
And sit out on the side porch with the Bible on my lap. 


I'll put the hard thoughts from my heart, and in the still- 
ness wait 
For the comfort an’ the message to all who meditate. 


The Book falls open at the text, ‘J will lift up mine 


eyes 
Unto the hills, whence cometh help.” Why! that is a sur- 
prise! 


Why, all the livelong morning I’ve been thinking of the 
hills; 

I was born an’ raised among ‘em. 
carol trills! 


How that mock-bird’s 


There was one beside the spring-house when Josiah came 
to me, 

Where I stood a-churning butter, on that day in Tennes- 
see, 


His father was a minister—had preached for Friends, First- 


day, 
In Lost Creek Meetin’-house; an’ they had mount’ to ride 
away, 


When Josiah, from the stirrup, turned back to get a drink 
From the old spring by the dairy with the moss upon its 
brink. 


I can see his eyes a-twinkle as I held the dripping gourd: 
‘**Thee is like Rebekah at the Well. Now, does thee mind 
the word 


“Which Eliézer brought her?” and I felt my hot cheek 
blush. 

It was then the mock-bird’s treble broke the early morn- 
ing hush. 


“Will thee come with nre, Rebecca?” said Josiah, in my 
ear. 

“T’ve an inward drawing to thee. Wil) t_ee be.my wife, 
my dear?” 

A “ Yes,” a kiss, and then he went. 
all 

Till the week that we were wedded, at Friend’s Meeting, in 
the fall. 


We met no more at 


Tut, tut! 
Word; 
Not let my thoughts go drifting off at carol of a bird. 


This is too foolish! Let me think upon the 


“Twill lift mine eyes unto the hills—” 
looked strange. 

From my father’s porch we looked right up to the old 
Smoky range; 


Th’ flat country 


I could see him as he journeyed up the mountain road 
they went 

To attend a Monthly Meeting up to Pine Creek Settle 
ment. 


We came Bead out to Ohio while 1 was yet a bride; 

Were living here nigh forty year, an’ then—Josiah died. 

“I will lift—mine—eyes—" 
mass in the west, 

They look like the hills of heaven nigh the City of the 
Blest— 


At evening, when the clouds 


"Whence cometh help !” 
to me— 
Josiah’s self the messenger—‘‘ Come up; we wait for thee.” 


I like to think the call will come 


Oh, there must be hills in heaven! 
from the heights, 

And we'll climb up from the valley till we see the hea- 
veuly lights. 


He will come down 


Ah, the weary years of waiting! But “the time will seem 
not long” 

When we hear the mock-bird’s carol mingle with the an- 
gels’ song. 








AUTUMN GOWNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
N autumn gown of fawn-colored 
LX diagonal, Fig: 1, is madein sim 
ple modified tailor style, with plain 
full skirt, and a basque that falls in 
short full godet pleats at the back 
and slopes down from the hips to a 
point at the front It opens with 
broad indented revers merging into 
a deep collar at the back on a draped 
vest of fawn silk, with steel buckles 
on the collar and belt. A narrow silk 
and metal gailoon finishes all the 
edges 
A young lady’s reception toilette, 
Fig. 2, is of almond-green gros grain, 
made with a plain full skirt, and a 
low corsage that is filled out by a 
high guimpe of cream-colored chif 
fon. The guimpe emerges from a 
deep corselet of cream lace, upon 
which there are, front and back, but- 
terfly draperies of the silk meeting 
in a velvet rosette at the centre A 
high velvet crush collar with a ro 
sette and Rhine-stone buckle finishes 
the neck Wings of pleated lace 
droop from a velvet rosette on the 
shoulders upon large puffed elbow 
sleeves 
Blouses like that illustrated in Fig 
8 are worn for the house by young 
ladies, made of faced-cloth in corn 
flower blue. ceriae, and other warm 
shades The blouse is quite full. 
the fulness being held in pleats all 
around the neck, with the pleats 
feather-stitched in black silk. The 
very full outer part of the sleeves is 


cuff 
Some new models for sleeves for 

autumn gowns are shown among the illustrations. One 
of these, a sleeve for a light crépon house gown, is 
composed of a plain under-sleeve and an over-drapery, 
hanging in two points, the edge of which is feather 
stitched with silk. An elbow sleeve for a light silk 
or fancy crépon gown has a wide leg-of-mutton shape, 
with the fulness drawn away from the summit of the 
shoulder and pleated in upturned folds on either side 
At the elbow the sleeve is pleated in, and sloped to a 
point on the outer arm; beside the point are two rib 
bon rosettes connected by a band underneath. A silk 
muslin ple iting is set inside A short sleeve fora light 
silk evening gown is arranged with a box-pleat at the 
middle coming down from the shoulder, the silk on 
both sides and under the pleat being sbirred for a depth 
of several inches. The silk is twenty inches at its great- 
est depth, and forty inches wide around. The gather- 


Fig. 1.—Avutomy Gown wirn basque-Watsr. 





New S.Leeves For REcEP- 
similarly pleated and stitched fora zon anp Eventne Gowns. 
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Fig. 3.—Ciorn Buiovuse- Waist 


ed lower edge is turned under, and it is 
mounted on a narrower lining founda 
tion. A balloon-shaped half-sleeve of 
satin-striped silk is pleated in for a 
depth of several inches at its lower 
end, and has a turned-up cuff of light- 
er satin with some silk cord braiding it. 
A tied ribbon bow with long loops and 
ends is placed on the shoulder. 

Belts are still increasing in number 
and variety, and some new ribbon ar- 
rangements, which can be applied to 
various gowns, are illustrated herewith. 
The first of these fastens at the back 
under a large made bow of six up- 
standing loops, the middle two six inch- 
es in height, with two long unequal 
loops dropping almost to the bottom of 
the skirt. Another belt, made like the 
first of soft rich ribbon, fastens with a 
fancy clasp or buckle at the right of 
the back; an end is carried upward to 
the left, and brought in front of the 
shoulder, there to hook on the waist. 
The third model is made of wide sash- 
ribbon. It consists of a bow of two 
short horizontal loops, and two pleated 
upstanding points of doubled ribbon. 


THE CARE OF SILVER. 


HEN Angelica was about to be 

married, her relatives and friends, 
who were legion, combined to bestow 
upon the bride enough silver to last 
her lifetime. There were many solid 
pieces—urns, platters, salvers, bowls, 
and more than the usual number of dozens of spoons 
and forks of assorted sizes. Then there was besides a 
sumptuous array of plated ware, silvered over so hea 
vily that only an expert might distinguish it from the 
real thing. 

“Dear Angelica,” exclaimed Aunt Maria, ‘‘ how will 
you ever keep this delightful treasure of yours from 
tarnishing? Ceaseless care will be required. You will 
live and have your being in a constant anxious strug- 
gle to keep your silver bright. That lovely tea set is a 

rfect dream, but what will it be unless maintained 
in its pristine excellence and elegance! Well, I am 
consoled for my poverty when I reflect on the burdens 
entailed upon the rich.” 

Angelica laughed merrily. ‘‘ Now auntie,” she said, 
“*you are taking too gloomy a view; silver is worth all 
it costs in beauty, solidity, and ornament. Nothing 
else is so decorative upon a well-set table. And the 
trouble is a mere bagatelle when once a housekeeper 
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knows how to take care of her prop- 
erty in this line.” 

“*Yes,” said Angelica’s mother, 
chiming in with a voice and laugh as 
y. and almost as youthful as her 

ghter’s. ‘‘I have always been 
ed to my silver, and I cannot 
condole with Angie over hers. I have 
long made a practice of buying a 
pretty salver or pitcher now and then, 
or adding a spoon or two to my col- 
lection. I did this long before the 
craze for souvenir spoons was so 
much as thought of; but that craze 
caught my fancy too, and my tea ta- 
ble is enriched with gold and silver 
spoons from every corner of the con- 
tinent, and many out-of-the-way 
places in Japan, Asia Minor, and our 
own West.” 

“T should think,” said Miss Maria, 
**you would be afraid of burglars.” 

“Not at all,” replied the mgtron. 
“One sends the solid silver, when 
not in use, to the safety vault of the 
bank for preservation. It is cleaned 
and polished thoroughly, wrapped up 
in tissue-paper, and then enclosed, 
each piece by itself, in Canton-flannel 
bags. The silver spoons, forks, 
cream-jugs, and other things which 
are in daily use, whether solid or 
plated, are washed in hot water in 
which a little silver-soap has been 
dissolved. This is a daily practice. 
The maid has her brush, her chamois- 
skin, her silver powder and soap al- 
ways in the same neat little box, and 
on her regular day she administers 
upon the table silver. The process is 
far easier than it used to be, for mod- 
ern inventions and appliances are sim- 
plifying every step in housekeeping 
as in all other departments.” 

Miss Maria assented, but presently sighed. ‘‘ These 
are luxurious and extravagant days. I don't know 
what our grandmothers would have said to so much 
profusion.” 

**My dear auntie,” Angelica «~claimed, ‘ what can 
you be thinking of? Never have I seen in my short 
experience such evidences of lavish profusion as in old 
colonial manor-houses, both North and South, where 
the sideboards and cabinets groan under the weight of 
the almost priceless silver and china which belonged to 
the fine old families, whose children are proud of their 
lineage and their inheritance. Why, on the James Riv 
er, and on the Hudson as well, and elsewhere, there are 
stately old mansions which are perfect museums in the 
collections of old silver and rare crystal and glass 
which they can show.” 


” 


Fig. 2.—Bopice ror Youne Lapy’s Reception Gown. 


** Angelica!” A young sister ran in, holding a pack- 
age in her hand. *‘ Here's another present. They keep 
coming! If you don’t begin writing your notes soon, 
you'll never get through with thanking the people.” 

‘* The duty of returning an acknowledgment of every 
gift and every kindness is imperative,” remarked An- 
gelica’s mother. ‘‘ How nice in Cousin Belle,” she con- 
tinued, as the vase was passed from hand to hand, “‘ to 
have left the marking to your own choice! Whether 
the silver shall be engraved with the bride’s maiden or 
married name is a matter on which persons differ. 
Some insist that the new family shall be recognized on 
the silver; others prefer that presents made to the girl 
about to be married shall bear her name—the name she 
surrenders in wedlock.” 

“‘ As a rule,” said Angelica, ‘1 like to see the girl’s 
maiden name best; if the silver was sent to her 
her marriage, it ought to bear her initials. But some 
of Herbert's people have had their gifts engraved with 
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AvuTUMN AND Winter Hats 


his name, leaving mine out, which I think is real 
ly in horrid taste, and some of my cousins-in-law 
to be have anticipated, and marked their pres- 
ents ‘‘ A. E. D.” instead of ‘‘A. E.C.” It is, af 
ter all, an affair of littke moment. The main 
thing is that so many people love Herbert and 
me and wish us well, and show it so generously. 

“ Angelica,” said her sister, solemnly, ‘‘ I do 
hope you will always count your spoons, and not 
lose any of those exquisite after-dinner coffees 
through neglect to keep the tally. Servants do 
not mind throwing a spoon into the ash-barrel, 
and a lookout must be kept if you do not want 
to be robbed.” 

Here the arrival of the wedding-gown from 
the modistes made a diversion. Angelica had to 
try it on. It’s trailing length of ivory satin, its 
garniture of pearls and Jace, and the laying over 
it the filmy veil of point which Grandmother 
Standish had worn on her wedding-day, were all- 
engrossing themes. To the feminine soul there 
is nothing so altogether thrilling and enchanting 
as a wedding, no costume so bewitching as the 
bride’s, no being on earth so much an object of 
admiration, touched with sympathy, as the bride 
herself. Mapa DEMAREST. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER HATS. 

THE small bonnet illustrated is a plateau of 

fleecy angora felt in changeable blue and 
golden brown, which is pinched to form a diadem 
front and dented back, and is fitted by a blue vel- 
vet band with a small rosette in each angle of 
the front. A large bow of shot blue and brown 
ribbon with two long fancy pins thrust through 
is on the front, and a pair of Mercury wings on 
the sides. 

A young girl's wide-brimmed black felt hat has 
a trimming of broad plaid ribbon, which forms a 
large bow at the right of the front and is carried 
in a series of short loops to the back,where from 
a knot and a long loop the end is carried under- 
neath the brim. 

The black velvet round hat shown has the 
brim caught up on both sides, with a large chou 
of black satin ribbon. A cluster of black os- 
trich tips rises on the left side toward the back. 


RECEPTION AND CALLING 
COSTUMES. 

HANDSOME reception gown is of hydran- 
LX gea-blue silk, the skirt arranged with a 
devant of two deep lace flounces headed by sev- 
eral rows of lace insertion, framed in narrow 
pearl trimming. The back of the gown is in 
continuous princesse breadths, while the front 
has jacket pieces of deeper blue velvet, with 
straight revers coming from the shoulders, open- 
ing on a velvet Fedora, draped with a slanting 
full of lace-edged silk muslin. Slashed velvet 
epaulettes droop over the leg-of-mutton sleeves. 

A calling gown of Havana-brown poplin has 
& pretty waist trimming of wide butter-colored 
net lace and brown velvet. The is gather- 
ed full on the sbeulders and at the throat, shaped 
te fall t@iger on the sides, and is carried around 
(6 the under-arm seam. Attached to cither side 
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Buiack Vetvet Hat. 


of the front of the full velvet stock-col- 
lar by a net chow is a short slanting strap 
aught at its other end by a velvet chou 
to the armhole, and hanging from the 
strap is a small velvet drapery forming 
two sharp points and a box-pleat be- 
tween. The front of the waist is pleat- 
ed to the narrow velvet belt; the back is 
smooth-fitting. 


AN IMPROVEMENT. 
“\ HEN I was a young girl,” said 
my maiden aunt, over her stock 
ings, ‘‘ girls were taught to be clinging, 
dependent, and ‘ pretty’ in their behav 





RECEPTION AND CALLING COSTUMES. 


ior. I remember particularly being told 
that this or that was not ‘pretty’ for 
girls to do. 

‘“*There were some really good wo- 
men, Wives and mothers, raised in those 
days,” went on my maiden aunt. ‘Still, 
it may be true, as you tell me, that their 
sphere was much restricted. Perhaps, 
for the woman who, by necessity or 
choice, goes outside of her home, the 
broader educational idea is’ better — to 
be simply honorable, truthful, upright, 
and kind-hearted, while developing every 
faculty of her body and mind. The man 
ners which form themselves around those 
ideas are broader, to fit the times, I sup 





Livers! Sampies by mail to crates. Agents wanted. CIRGU- 
Lane FREE. 





pose. Naturally broader-minded, and broad 
er-natured women must be broader-manner 
ed, too 

Still, | cannot help being glad that there | 
ure some of us who can stay at home, and 
darn the stockings, and keep our ‘ pretty’ 
behavior,” smilingly concluded my maiden 
aunt There must be all sorts, of course 
And you ‘unrestricted’ women have left 
plenty of corners for the old ‘ restricted’ 
kind to fill! 

CURIOUS CUP. 

N English work describes a very curious 
fi cup made by order of Charles IL. for 
presentation to a Barbers’ guild. It is of 
silver, partially gilt; the stem and body rep- 
resenting the o k of Boscobel 


The that hang around this famous 
cup contain little bells, which softly ring as 
crinkivg- vessel passes from hand 


corns 


the small 
to hand 


KEEPING 


Sy: maintain o 
cumstances 


COMPOSED 


ne’s composure under cir 
if a trying nature is about 


as difficult a task as has ever been set for 
mankind. The Frenchman is so rarely able 
to keep cool that he marvels at the English 
man’s stolid indifference to most of the ills 
of life, and in a French work published some 
years ago a certain ‘‘Milord Hamilton” is 
held up as the Prince of the Composed, 

for,” says the writer, ‘‘ Milord Hamilton, 
having killed a hotel waiter in a brawl, be 
ing informed of the man’s death by the Jand- 
lord, composedly orders his host to charge it 


in the bill.” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has bee rae f wer fifty yeare by millione of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, |i soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pa res wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhe Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five ecouts & 0 [Adv. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
Ga No Alkalies 


— oR — 


AS Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers « everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester Mase 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 







AN 


Successors to 


Two Specials in 


Fall as 


LADIES’ Kid-top foxed ) 
with Broce - 
tips, reduced from 5 00 


BOYS’ 


School Shoes 


BUTTON OR LACED— } 
Strong—hand-made; 
best shoe ever offered ( 
at the price. 


snoe, or 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, | 


Your Beauty Sanc.."™ 


SOOTHING WHA PROVE IT 28 SUCH AB 


HYGIENIC TOILET CREAM 





Wm. M. Chase, 209 State St.,Chtcage. “Ye 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors— W orld’s Fair. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, 4, Mightly eset. —— who 
live better than others and enjoy life more 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the —4. ) 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the _S hquid laxative 
principles embraced in the re —- ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its rao: An ng, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly eee aes perties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually clear Jing whee) system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fever, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel: 


without weahoning them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 


but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flu 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 


have ner AFA 


well informed, you will not accept any substitute if | 


offered. 


ams 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 
Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, ~~ p~ _ 
blood Sumors and points to a ly cu 
when al} other remedies and the t physi. 
cians fail. Cuttcura Works WonpERs, and 
its cures of torturing, disfi ~~ 
humors are the most record. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT. 
$1; Or~TMeENT, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. Porrer Dave 
anp CHEM. Corr., Bole Pro 


rh ae Boston, 
E How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATE CABINET. 
Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, V Oxygen, 
Medicated and per’ Raths. Sure 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, os 
Prevents contracting disease, 
sures a healthy, clear ton, 
and prevents Obesity. Se 
—s circular. MAYOR, PANE 
128 White Street, Hew York, 























Vor. XXVI1., No. ip. 


“This is so provoking ! 
Another binding 
gone to pieces. 
I told Mrs. 
Mantua to put 
on an 







, Quality 
° . Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding, 

but she’s used a miser- 

able cheap one instead. I'll 

| buy my own bindings after this,” 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the 
label of every bolt you buy if you want the 


| binding that outlasts the skirt. 


Accept no substitute. 








PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his arctic Sock for men, 
men, and children. Recommended by 
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“Modern Underwear, and How to Wear it.” Thev are free. ©) 


Hay & Topp Mre. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. copyrightet wo (©) 





Bicycling for tadies 
and gentlemen is ren- 
dered doubly pleasant, 
easy, and comfortable 
by the wearing of the 
right kind of underwear. -) 
The kind that don’t roll 
up, crease, or wrinkle, * 
but fits perfectly and ~ 
yields without binding a) 
to all motions of the &) 
body. 

That kind is the 
Ypsilanti Union Suits, , 

Send for new cata- 
logue and price list, 
also new book on men’s 6) 
underwear, entitled: S 
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ding the old-f. 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of a 


HEALTH and COMFORT for WOMEN. 
SOUTHALL’S 


SANITARY 
TOWELS 





is 


every store, if you and 





 Aderene-Shanaeeness, 364 Broadway. 
SouTHALL's SanrTany TOWELS are i > fee “Corset. Ladies’ Underwear, Notion” 
De mts in many of the | The 
every aes jon om op Saaee “il ek for them, df notin stock when 
can obtain or lent matter to lady charge 
departanent, and if necessary show thie advertisement. on add 


most comfortable and c 
a 3 ae cost of My —al aacsaned 


New York. 


Stores in America. 





HIGH CLASS 


)} WRITING 


° 
mmane’4N DA mark 


The M. & H. writing papers are vorival 


Samples free. W. H. HASBROUCR 


PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of Americ 


led for purity of stock and beauty of , and finish. 
omty BY DEALEPS 


Manafacturers, 536 & 538 Pearl St., N. ¥. City. 








Rae’s Lucca Oil yy 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


*“*For 


*“*Kor Kxcellence of the Product 


Purity, Sweetness, and 


Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


and Size of Manufacture. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. 





The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 


























ROY 
OF PERSPIRATION 


At all Ketail Stores, or Sample Pair sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

Bize,.....---. ’ 3, 45 5,5 6, 
Price,...... 20c., 22e., Z5c., 2e., B5e-. 


| AMOLIN CO., 125 and 127 Worth St., N. Y. 


























Health 





If decent care endl Jaros 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your F proper home. 





"Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
fits —absorbs moisture — prevents colds 
—can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 
ical — comfortable — wears. 

Sold everywhere. Jaros H Underwear 
831 | Broadway % jb. ~ 








COLTSFOCT ROCK 


The great wet remedy. A palliative for Coughe 

| end Colds. pach.aye sent free by express to 

on part of the U. 8. oo v. by the 
RDINER-LUCAS 


CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y, 












For this [afeat's Cash- 
mere Cloak, Cape and 
Skirt trimmed with silk 
embroidery as shown in 
cut. By mail postage 
22 ets. extra. 

We publish a catalogue 
showing how to clothe 
Infants and Children in 
the atest New York 
styles, at the least cost. 
Sent by mail on application. Postage, 4 cts. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 





Silks from Auction. 


We have made large purchases 
at the recent auction sale, and at 
prices for new and stylish fabrics 





These materials were made ex- 
pressly for this season’s trade, 


COLORED DRESS GOODS and 
CLOTHS for Costumes are 


Le Boutillier Brothers. 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guurgnteed. 


One wardrobe 
| necessity— 





ithe Dr. Warner’s| 
" Coraline Corset 
i that fits you. 


i Warner Bros., Makers, New jj 
York and Chicago 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the —— of digestion and nutrition, and by 
acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 


frame." —Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homaopavhic Chemists, London, Engla d. 





“vse Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








that have never been approached. | 


Per yard. 
22 in. Black Lyons Pongee, 32c, 
19 Taffetas, 47c. 
24 “ “  §atin Duchesse, 49c, 
20 “ %  Orystalline, 490. 
21 “ ™“ Persian Gros-Grain, 59e, 
21 “ =“ Satin Merveilleux, 59o. 
21 “ “ Faille Francaise, 69e. 
20 “ “ Brocade Satins, 680, | 
20 “ “  Moiré Francaise, 79¢. | 
20 “ ” Brocade Gros-Grain, 69e, 
20 Colored Paralléle Orépe, 79¢, | 
These silks are FORTY PER 
CENT. under regular prices. 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples | 
N. B. — Our new BLACK AND | 


now | 
open ; samples sent on application, | 





well fortibed with pure blood and a properly nourished | 
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| What’s the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
| glass. 


ot ARE "See 24 a : 











Jackets from $5 up ; Capes from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Uisters, Plush Jackets, and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a | 
We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers, and | 
Cloak-makers, and can save you from $5 to $20 on | 


perfect fit. 


every order. 

Our Winter catalogue illustrates every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Pinsh Garments, 
and Tailor-made Suits, We will be pleased to mail 
it to you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new 
measurement diagram (which insures a perfect fit) 
and more than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, 
plushes, and furs from which we make our garments 
| on receipt of four cents postage. You may select any 
style and we will make it eepecially to order for you 
from any of our samples, 
and far by the yard. Mention the Bazar. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23rd Street, New York. 


FACT 


WE are 25% cheaper than 
any other carpet 
the country. It will pay 
|@ you to call and examine the 
new carpet and curtain de- 
partment of HILL & Co. 
Samples and prices will be 
to out-of-town 
customers or those unable to 
call at the store. 


HILL & CO. 


259 and 261 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. 16th and :7th Sts., NEW YORK. 


We pay exprees charges. 








house 


in 


sent gladly 








REDFERN 


Dress and Habit Maker 
LATEST STYLES 
MODERATE PRICES 


Inspection solicited. 


210 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| LONDON. PARIS. COWES. EDINBURGH. 






















B. Allman & Ui 


18th Street, 19th hr 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


ARE SHOWINGIN THEIR 


SILK DEPT. 


Exclusive designs in high- 
class LYONS NOVEL- 
TIES for STREET, CAR- 
RIAGE, and RECEPTION 
DRESSES. 


And many NOVEL COL- 
ORINGS in SUNSET 
MOIRE, GROS de LON- 
| DRES, Ete. 


Also, Rich PEAU de SOIE, 
Armure,and SATIN DU- 
CHESSE, in white and all 
the latest Autumn tints. 








Genuine Whalebone. 
12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 
Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 
bone covered with a woven casing. 





It comes in 12-yard lengths, and can 

be stitched through middle or side at 

any point without piercing the whale- 
bone. 


Can be obtained at all of the principal | 
Dry Goods Stores in the United States, | 


or sample 12-yard Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 32 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 







“ls all m the Edge” 





ANEW $900 Grasp” 

STEINWAY FREE 
PIANO 

sa nies oy eg KNIFE Se sinier | 





‘CLEANSING 


You can dye, freshen, or 
cleanse your last season's 
clothing so they will look 
like new, as well as Gloves, 
Laces, Feathers, and materi- 
als of all kinds, at Lewando’s 
French Dyeing and Cleans- 
ing Establishment. We were 
the first house in this coun- 
try to introduce French dry 
cleansing, and keep in ad- 
vance of all competitors in 
this kind of work. 








BUNDLES SENT BY MAIL 


DYEING FRESHENING 


Blankets cleansed for $1.00 
per pair, and Lace Curtains 
cleansed by our new process 
are not pulled and stretched 
out of shape. 


Lewanpo’s Frencu Dyeine 
ano Cuzansine Estas, 


W. L. Crospy, Manager. 


Main Offices: 
17 —— PLACE, BOSTON. 
365 FIFTH "AVE., N.Y. 
Price List sent free. 


OR EXPRESS. 





The Antarctic 


We also sell cloth, plush, | 


. A. Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Importations of modern 


ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES 


Table Scarfs 


‘Gold and silk embroidered on satin 
grounds of blue, yellow, olive, red. 
22X52 in., 2.50; 22x72 in., 3.75; 18 
X97 in., 4.50 each. 


Piano Scarfs 


Gold and silk embroidered on China 
silk grounds of pink, yellow, biue, 
olive. 5.25 each. 


Table Covers 


Gold and silk embroidered on China 
silk grounds of pink, yellow, olive, 
blue. 30 in, square, 3.25; 36 in. 
square, 4.25; 44 in. square, 6.00 each. 


18x97 inches, 


Also,complete lineof rare antique pieces. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
Send for General Cataloque. 


Suits, Cloaks, Furs 


Beginning this week, we make an 
unusual display of handsome Nov- 
elties and of popular goods for Fall 
wear, in Suits, Cloaks, and Fur 
Garments. 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 


| 





sd Smooth-faced Dress Fabric 
ever 
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In the imported goods, made in 
our own exclusive designs and 
patterns, an unsurpassed variety. 

In goods of American reproduc- 
tion, we aim to have every article 
of merit, even those of most mod- 
erate prices. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





| Constable hk Cj 


Fall Novelties 


DRESS COODS 
Crepe Moire, Gaufre, Onduline. 


COSTUMES 


Paris-made Gowns, Evening 
Dresses, Suits, Garments. 


LINENS 
Table Cloths, Napkins, H. 8. 
Sheets, and Pillow Cases. 


Proadovay HK 19th ot. 
NEW ek CITY. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Ka Kalamazoo, Mich 


CREAM BALM CURES 
mR 
ad 





| 
| 
| 















COLD ~HEAD 


ICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGIS 















BENEVOLENTLY INCLINED. 


0 ‘DO YEZ MAKE THE OULD MAN DO THE Wanting? 
Vre. Murphy. “ Yis, YOU s€£, HE'S OUT OV SHTEADY WURRUK, AND IT’S MANE LOIKE NOT TER GIVE HIM A JOB WHIN WAN GaN,” 
THE LATEST FAD ONE EXCEPTION 
1, is to be politeness. Members of society are to forego satir Sus. “ And am I, réally and truly, the only woman you ever loved ?” 
and ents yarteny Spee Gh cccanens ts to Se es mgucur Mie ote He. “ Well, Sylvia, no; bat I hope you won't have any feelings of 
jealousy towards my maternal grandmother !"’ 
eat t fad's discovered, ‘mongst the many that have come, 
* sure to bring the social world to the millennium. er 
ness is the fashion; brutal epigram, they say, Mas. Ganv (after having made a round of the stores). “ Dear me! Iam 
season to fine courtesy must yield the right of way. just used up!” 
Me. Gap». “Oh no; you're only a little ‘shop-worn.’” 
nore the upper-tendom is to score the lower ten, 
meek can put bie head inside the social lion's den ons 
yout a fear that he'll receive an insult dire and deep, Me. Pomrovs. “Sir, I would have you know that I’m a self-made man !”’ 


And they that ren will recognize the many ones that creep Faumen Havusox. “* Waal, mister, man-makin’ seems to be a trade ye 
The wealthy to each other will uplift their silken hats dida’t work long at! —=—— 
An 1 Mra ang will k. aaee spews nae Epes 98, See . = s Sun “ Mr: Spooner,i have told you for the last time that I will not be 
No bache)lo ll tweak, thie yea ' 1e e 108. 7 ” 

— : aa 8 u mae i your wife! 
Because that other fellow treads upon his tender toes. Ha. “Thank you; I'm going to propose once more, so of course your 
There'll be no gossip—for, of course, mere Pomie’s not ite; answer will thea be * Yes. SS etc 
And stupid girls will have a chance as well as maidens Dright, a A ! - 
For, with politeness de rigueur, and rudeness in exile, Tevpee-usarten Dawozer. “I think fishing is cruel. The idea of 
The bright girl with her bright remarks will be quite out of style. putting a worm to the torture of having a hook run through him is awful 


So let ws hall with joy the fad whose star is on the rise. 


It is 
Bat, 


Must some 


to me.” 

Wrruezer. “It doesn’t hurt the worm.” 

Tenpes-uraeten Damozet. “ How do you know?” 

Wrrucesy. “How?- Why, I've put worms on hooks dozens of times 
and vever heard a marmur from ' em." 


» fad that no one can consistently despise 
! what weary lessons In the day and in the night 
of the Four Handred take to learn to be polite! 


oh 





THE 


BIDDLEBY FAMILY AT 


MONUMENT, 221 FEET HIGH, ERECTED TO commEM—" 


BOSTON 


Mise Bmmaline. “ This 4 Rosser HILe 


Mr. Diddleby 


HIS PREFERENCE. 


Castietom. “Hello, old tian, what's your face swelled up so for? 
aes ” as oa i ee : 
SLU BBERLY (groaning). I shou so. Haven any peace for 
aweek. You see, it’s a hollow tooth, ws) the top broke off the other day, 
and I've had an awful time with it. 


Castixton. * Well, there's 4 one thing to do. You must have it 
out. Koow ofa wy 

Ciuseercy. “ Do you 

Cast ieton, * You bet! I = just the pen Back tooth ?” 


Crvpesety, “Yes. Say, can’t I take 


Castieron. “No, sir! He wouldn't te it to you, I know. ~ Very 


particular. Heart must be exceptionally strong. Riglit side 7” 
Castieron. “* Yes, 
Crivuseacy. “Just like mine. It will take him about fifteen or twenty 


minutes to pull that tooth, %: fellow.” 

CasTLeTon (turning “What! As long as that?” 

Crunsency (cheerfully). ts Yes, sir. You see, he has first got to prepare 
the tooth; that is, he probes around the roots with an instrument to 
loosen it up.” 

Castieron. “ He does, does he ?” 

Crveeerty. “Oh yes. The prongs will be embedded in the jawbone, 
a piece of which usually comes ont anyway, but he tries to avoid this, 
Oh, he’s a good man. hes the kind of 4 man that never gives up. If 
that tooth of yours should break off still more at the firet pull, he would 
neep right at it. He may have to take it out in two or three pieces, old 
fellow.” 

Civenerey. “Is be far from here?” 

Castieron. “Oh no, Right around the corner.” 

Civenercy. “ All right. Bat I want to stop into a drug-store first.” 

Castieton, “What for?” 

Crusneacy. “I thonght, before I went around to that dentist of yours, 
old man, that I would take a good stiff dose of prussic acid." 

Tom Masson, 
oe 


“That was a mean trick Brokerre played on his wife at that sea-side 
dance.” 

“ What was that?” 

“ Why, she had a magnificent diamond pin in her coiffure, and Brokerre, 
without her knowing it, fastened a small card labelled ‘Glass. Handle 
With Care !’ on it.” 

—_———~>—- 


Mas. Panoane (suspiciously). “Why are you hanging around my back 
window sad long?” 
Trae. “* Ma’ am, those apple, pies are as purty as pictures, an’ I'd like 


to be dhe framé o’ ove o’ them! 


wey, “ 





HE DIDN'T WAIT 


Dude Sporteman. “ ANYTHING TO SHOOT HERE?” 
Countryman, “* Hain’? BEN NUTHIN’ TILL YOU ARRIVED, 
I'LL GIT ME GUN 





“Ev THERE WAS ONLY SMOKE COMIN’ OUT UV THE TOP, BLAMED EF IT WOULDN'T LOOK LIKE THE CUIMBLY UV THE PUMP-FACTORY BACK HOME.” 








i> 





SUPPLEMENT 


THE ASPEN. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


OUNDS of rainless showers 
Haunt thee, aspen-tree! 
In the supniest hour 
Bringest thou to me 
A silver fall of rain’s delicious minstrelsy. 


Sweet, as showers of childhood 
Dripping from moist eaves, 
Or far down the wildwood 
Dropping on dead leaves, 
The magic melody thy myriad 
weaves! 


-— 


motion 


In the sunset twinkling 
Of the evening star, 
Hear I waters tinkling 
Lightly from afar— 
’Tis soft spirit music where drowsy aspens 
are! 


Fierce as sleet fast driven 
On the slanting sail, 
When, their frail barque riven, 
Stoutest mariners quail, 
Beats the storm-strung chorus thy leaves 
play in the gale. 


Million raindrops whiten 
All the dusky sea; 

So thy hoar-tops brighten 
As thy leaves swing free, 


And sway in wind-swept beauty, glimmer- 


ing restlessly. 


Aspen, thou hast power 
With thy mimic art, 

In the zenith hour, 
Freshness to impart, 


So softly falls thy rhythmic rain within the | 
h 


eart! 


NAPOLEON IN 1814. 





See ilinstration on page 810. 


VERYTHING about the Emperor Na- | 


4 poleon was histrionic. His amazing 
successes, his tremendous courage, his pro- 
found military genius, his immense magnet- 
ism, all belonged to one who during his pe- 
riod of power made that period dramatic in 
its smallest event, as in its greutest. More 
than most men, Napoleon understood the 
art of attaching the humblest to himself. 
Browning’s stirring ballad will be recalled, 


in which a soldier, a mere lad, rides gallantly | 


across the field, carrying despatches, delivers | 


his message to the Emperor, then wavers in 
his saddle. ‘‘ You = ‘wounded ?” says Na- 
poleon, pityingly. ‘‘ Nay, I'm killed, sire!” 
exclaims the boy, and smiling, falls dead. 
Men smiled as they died for Napoleon, who, 
in our age, has been discovered to have been 
sordid, cruel, mean, a hypocrite and tyrant, 
but who charmed all hearts when he chose 
t» take the trouble in the France that loved 

im. 

It was his custom during his hard cam- 
paigns to turn aside from the beaten track, 
stop at a farm-house, and ask the good wife 


for a piece of bread and a glass of milk. | 


“The humblest cabins,” 
** gave up their little stores with cordial hos- 
pitality to warm and nourish these last de- 
fenders of the soil of France.” 
such occasion our artist has depicted him, 
and one fancies how eagerly the peasant wo- 
man waited on the great commander, and 
how courteous was his greeting ere, re- 
freshed, he sprang to his saddle and spurred 
back to the troop. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





























eIT FLOATS=® 


=A 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 


says Lamartine, | 


On some 


| 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








f Better ana Cheaper. 


The ROYAL BAKING POWDER is more 
economical than other brands because of its greater 
leavening strength, as shown by both the United 
States and Canadian Government reports. 

The other baking powders contain from 20 to 
80 per cent. less leavening gas than the ROYAL. 
So the ROYAL, even should it cost more than 
the others, would be much the cheaper. 

In addition to this the superior flavor, sweet- 
ness, wholesomeness and delicacy of the food raised 
by ROYAL BAKING POWDER would make 


any difference in cost insignificant. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 








An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 


extract “ BEEF 


is at hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body ans 
STIREPRESHES Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free, pe. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 


, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youe. jee 


sore eyes, use DI. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


























« The name of the Whiting Paper Company ona sr of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.'’ 


The Whiting Paper Company 


Are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the 


world. 
ing’s”” 


When you are in need of paper, ask your dealer for ‘ 
and do not take any substitute. 
so great that all tastes can be suited. 


Whit- 
The variety of their styles is 
Their ‘‘ Standard Linen” is 


used by all those who desire to be in good form in their correspond- 


ence, 


Every dealer in stationery can supply these papers. 
New York Offices and Factories: 
148, 150, and 152 Duane Street. 


Mills: 
Holyoke, Mass. 





When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a single pound of 
it was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of 
his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- 
sixth of its first cost. 
Get the genuine with 


| this signature in blue: 


> 








Weddings 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 
that’s the brilliancy we hold for you, 


ELEC HT CON 


Removes the tarnish and restores 
the brilliancy, as when new, never 
scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like others. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It's sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 














application. 








When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 


20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 


Franco-American Food Co., 
P, O. Box 150, New York. 


American. 
































Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
4° years the standard. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of. the fibre. 


Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “@lv Bleach” is 


| on the goods. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


amt RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin aan X. ha 


Rewer = CUES 





| ARE THE BEST IN 


Design, Material, 
Workmanship, and Finish 








‘prices $75,00 to $136,00 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 


“clincher” or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


‘Remington Arms Company 


313°315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Fire Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 














Fon HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. 











ousekeepers 


value 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spoons and Forks on account of their wear- 
ualities. 


Guaranteed for 
23 years. 


Bilver is Ls gh in the back sf the bow! and handle, 
then he p cone = speed out tire. 
Sale by 


THE HOLMES & Epianos's SILVER C0, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





FOR A NURSERY FRIEZE. | 
BEAUTIFUL specimen of free - hand 


ng at a recent exhibit of the work 
of a kinderg i 


le irten training-class has sug “ Pure” and “ Sure.” 
gested the use of similar designs made from 
red paper for the decoration of the walls sone 
‘ree-hand work consists in cutting from | 
D of folded paper, without using the wader 
nei ny design which strikes the worker's 


m a single flower to a whole big | Always makes wholesome food. 


och of blossoms 
he exhibit mentioned, which was almost 6 i h b h Poy 
enough to circle the walls of a room, e est t at money can uy. 
s done in squares of purple paper of a 
soft texture which was very effec- 
There was an old-fashioned fireplace 
rane and kettle and purring cat com- 
various animals which were wonder- 


iki snl e group Ot Linden | $OSSCCSGSSCCCCCCCCOCSCECESEESS 


lren, no two of which werealike. There 
rfect spider's web, a chicken-coop Complexion Powder 
= - oh a Soe Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
of all, a window with two little climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
eping above the sill of beauty and puri 

hild would not be charmed to see It is universally nown, and everywhere 

i pictures as these upon his nursery esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
any mother with a gift for such prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
find ita ple uwsant labor of love , and skin diseases. 

m paper some interesting story, 
yne from Mother Goose or some 
the lives of her own children 

e worker is not experienced 
the free-hand cutting, a sketch 
made; or, when there is no 

of drawing whatever, the design 


y be put on with ordinary transfer-paper. ae Gh, | “iy ; 
rtridge- paper would be very suitable : ¥ n : 

he purpose, and the background should “Si 

yvurse be as dark as possible, and of a tone | 


wrmonize with the plain surface of the 
Suppose the general tone of the room . | 
» be a pale green, the background for the | , ° 
silhouettes might be a peacock blue; or if 4 2 SOa Tin 
pale gray is the prevailing tint, a deep rose | ‘ 


ild throw out the picture extremely 


I'he silhouettes should be cut from the 4 | h ] t h d 
same paper which covers the walls, and in : " | €a a nN 
cutting great care should be taken to keep B \ 3 


the outline perfect Either the outline or 
the central portion may be used, but there 


be arr pocicn may bs am, et So ae A) A Pe the color of 


ri cutt 











For Sale Everywhere. 








ture and the background. Where the one 
is light the other should be dark, or vice ver- 


sa, but the dark background makes a more 

effective frieze, throwing the figure out in ’ , . h ] t h t 

boider relief . : Cc Aa O 
Children who have had kindergarten train- , me ol \ : 

ing could, with supervision, do the cutting Ae Lee ; j ; 

themselves, and many pleasant hours might i ; * “ S x 

be spent in the preparation, : ; many a Sa 
The frieze when finished should be about : 

eighteen inches deep, and where the ceilings 


. : a) ° 
are of a moderate height it could be seen and . 7 j math lo skin 
enjoyed by the smallest child. But if pic- - . » 4 : i ; W e 
tures of a reduced size are prefe rred, and $ ss b + > < 
these are the most attractive, they might é 
ircle the walls at the level of the eye, and 
may be framed top and bottom with strips 
of bamboo or with a simple moulding or 
picture-rail in gilt or natural wood. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mothers, POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


rh rsin babies, need a 54 is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 
when nu 8 ae i It embodies the true hygienic principle of support from the shoulders. 
nourishment that will give The bones cam be removed without ripping the garment. 
. ts as if made to order 
them strength and make It will wear lon ager than any other waist (or corset) made. 
their milk rich. It is recommended by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 























GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, of BRASS have supplanted the old-fashioned double bed among 
strength to growing children. WN i breathe again the human breath. Twin Beds 


| The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. 
9 For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25. $3.00; Drab, $2.50; Black, $3 00; Ventilated, $2.50; Silk Pon- 
‘10 ee, $4 0. Misses, White, $1.75. Children, White, 60 cts. Infants, White, 75 cts. Note.— The 
| frat adies’ $1.75 is not boned. Send ee our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free. Address, 
Emulsion SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSSF 
nourishes mothers andmakes the better classes in England—the change being largely due to 
babies fat and healthy. Gives the advice of scientific men and physicians. °T is poison to 
Physicians, the world over, en- , prevent such dangerous inhalations. 
dorse it. 








These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they 
add beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! : in summer there is about them a delightful air of cool- 


ness which invites ~- th oe P + tad beds 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All Dengeiste > ae \ never tarnishes in any climate r ARKLOW, 
nem eh > ty | at our American branch (15th St., adjoining Tiffany’ s, 


re / New York), will send illustrations with estimates on | 
AN OPINION : re request, with postage. Largest stockin the world. | 
\ Te =, Oat 


Ss 
2h ein p- LA, HOSKINS & SEWELL, { S5xogo%*- | PRIMLEY’S 
tionery one uses, and its “ 5 . : Metallic Bedstead Makers, BIRMINGHAS, alifo ia 

selection should receive our sp ifo &ria 
most careful attention vl) = — } 


ot Ae | G00D TEETH | | NE COMPLEXIop HEWING ruit 
Boston Li SZ) | “i TH " 
Boston Bond | || (LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE oe vty open or oF of mm 
or Ciamdés milk py dyspepsia. Take none b it) 


and Bunker Hill \O\. | Free for a Postal #8, semmuneer 180 * America, Photographed," in 2) spar each 
Writing Papers and Envelopes Write us to send you a free sample RCAMDts, 16, Be Oe Cri Verte on Pronices Fepste Gum and 6 


that the writer knows what ts correct and in good taste. box of Wright’ 8 ntiseptic Myrrh Tite for list ob WOTres 
. IF not obtainable throngh your dealer ies, send de. for Tooth Soap, or send 25c. in stamps ‘ J. P. PRIMLEY, oe 


information how te ebtain AL for large box. 0 $ $ cuREO Prk : 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., DEAF! FAD NOISES Ct ' 
Shemists, Detroit, Mich, } 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, Printers, EAR'** = 
49 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. U — Milisoos, OSB B'dway,3.Y. Book proot | 
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